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THE SPIRIT OF MODERN AMERICAN POETRY 


LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


Whatever qualities contemporary American poetry may lack, 
even its most reactionary critics must concede that the work pro- 
duced in ‘‘these states” in the last decade has been distinguished 
by three outstanding features. These three dominating qualities 
are, if I may be allowed apt alliteration’s artful aid, its vigor, its 
vividness, and its variety. 

Like a special pleader, intent on proving his case, I mention 
its vigor first because it is the most obvious and least disputed 
point. The energy of the new poetry need scarcely be argued; 
an entire literature attests the strength of the recent growth. 
Apart from the hundreds of volumes of original poetry which 
appear with every publisher’s list, we have a library full of collec- 
tions, commentaries, and controversies. If nothing were left 
except the anthologies, the next generation would have a rich and 
voluminous record of our time. All degrees of tendencies and 
tastes are reflected in these collections alone—Jessie B. Rittenhouse’s 
little introductory volumes, Mrs. Henderson’s and Miss Monroe’s 
more advanced The New Poetry, W. S. Braithwaite’s annual 
selections of magazine verse (ten imposing volumes), Marguerite 
Wilkinson’s New Voices, the perhaps too catholic Modern Amer- 
ican Poetry (its editor’s name escapes me at the moment), 
besides a score of textbooks on the same subject. American poetry 
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has never had so great a fecundity or so ready a response; nor has 
the enthusiastic reception been merely local. Volumes of transla- 
tions have appeared in France, Sweden, and Germany; Kurt 
Wolff, the Munich publisher, is actually printing an anthology of 
the contemporary American poets in the original language. Even 
England, after several of these collections had achieved not only 
London publishers’ imprints but tributes in the formerly hostile 
press, has acknowledged that there is a distinct American as well 
as an English poetry, that we are producing a poetry that is no 
longer colonial, no longer following the latest fashions in European 
letters, but a poetry native to the color and complexities of American 
life. ‘Always the free range and diversity,’”’ sang Whitman, 
the liberator and spiritual godfather of the period. And it is the 
spirit of Whitman which has freed our poets, not so much in the 
matter of form as in the depth and intensity of their utterance. 
It was Whitman’s use of material which his contemporaries con- 
sidered too unpoetic for poetry, his insistence on the wonder of all 
of life, not merely a romanticized segment of it, his glorification 
of “the divine average,” which acted as stimuli on those who 
followed him. In the midst of his most elemental poem, he wrote 
what might well be the credo of those who try to grasp existence 
as a whole, those to whom the cosmic and the commonplace have 
a related grandeur. 
I believe a leaf of grass is no less than the journey-work of the stars, 
And the pismire is equally perfect, and a grain of sand, and the egg 
of the wren, 

And the tree-toad is a chef-d’oeuvre of the highest, 

And the running blackberry would adorn the parlors of heaven, 

And the narrowest hinge in my hand puts to scorn all machinery, 

And the cow, crunching with depressed head, surpasses any statute, 

And a mouse is miracle enough to stagger sextillions of infidels! 

But it is not only through the awakened spirit of the ‘‘glory 
of the commonplace” that Whitman made possible the vigorous 
tone of today, but by the influence of his speech. It is neither 
his form nor his philosophy which has played the greatest réle 
in the development of native poetry, but the quality of his words. 
By taking his language as well as his themes direct from the world 
about him, Whitman delivered a great blow to the type of poetry 
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which was written almost exclusively by scholars for scholars. He 
established a democratic poetry; democratic in the sense that today 
we have a large body of verse that seems written of the people, 
for the people and even, judging from the number of magazines 
devoted exclusively to its practice, by the people. And its popu- 
larity may be directly attributable to this very simplification of 
speech. The average reader, half curious, half suspicious of the 
new product, found, more or less to his surprise, that poetry, which 
he had regarded as a kind of difficult exercise in preciosity, was 
something he could understand and actually enjoy. He was no 
longer frustrated by his ignorance of classical allusions to the minor 
amours of the major Greek divinities; poetry seemed no longer a 
tortuous, sight-seeing tour through mythological ruins. It was 
no longer necessary for him to follow its course with a special 
dictionary of rare and obsolete terms. Life became his glossary, 
not literature. 

But, granting that the American audience has increased, from 
what, it has been asked, has the poet himself been freed? He has 
been released, first of all, from a preoccupation with the past, from 
an inability to express life except from certain prescribed and 
narrow angles. He has opened doors and windows, taken his 
readers out of musty libraries into keen sunlight and quickening 
winds, has “‘let down bars rather than put them up,” has planted 
his imagination “‘on a hill rather than in a corner.” It is probable 
that, in many instances, he has swung to extremes in expressing 
this vigor. He may use the chambered nautilus chiefly for dissec- 
tion; he may call the village blacksmith from under his spreading 
chestnut tree only in an effort to psychoanalyze him. Even so, 
we must allow the experimenter his natural vagaries, and the 
poet is no less the child of his age because he exaggerates, as a poet, 
certain of its temporary phases. He burns, in the universal passion 
for revelation, to tell the truth, the whole truth, and, unfortunately 
too often, nothing but the truth. But even this is an inevitable 
reaction to the time when romantic falsification was the fashion. 
It is an age of ferment, and the poets, its most candid and sensitive 
mirrors, reflect the diversity of a period whose development may 
find still stranger forms. 
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But vigor alone, critics may well object, is a sign of health, 
not a proof of art. And if once the health of the new American 
poetry is admitted, its changing colors, its aesthetic power, in 
short, its vividness is even less difficult to establish. The poetry 
of Robert Frost is, possibly more than any poetry produced in 
our country, of the soil of America. In such rich volumes as North 
of Boston, Mountain Interval and the just published New Hamp- 
shire, there is not one prettily imitated pastoral, not a line 
of claptrap bucolics, not a hint of specious (and usually irrele- 
vant) moralizing which his predecessors liked to tag on the ends 
of their idyllic poems. In Frost’s lines, the gaunt hills, the rocky 
pastures, the reticent inhabitants of isolated farms and _half- 
forgotten cottages—the stretches of New England itself—live with 
a new intensity. No living poet is more true to his facts, and none 
invests his facts with more fancy. Who but Frost could put such 
a whimsical tone of voice in his farewell to his orchard entitled, 
‘“‘Good-Bye and Keep Cold”; who but he could summon, with 
so few strokes, the frightened colt ‘‘with one forefoot on the wall, 
the other curled at his breast,” in “‘The Runaway”’; the worn-out 


ly the 


incompetent in “The Death of the Hired Man” (possib 
best genre portrait in American poetry); the country boy, “‘climbing 
black branches up a snow-white trunk toward heaven,” in 
“Birches”; the clash between the questioner of old orders (‘‘Some- 
thing there is that doesn’t love a wall’’), and the literal-minded 
traditionalist (‘‘Good fences make good neighbors’’) in “‘ Mending 
Wall.” For sheer brilliance of epigrammatic power I know few 
things sharper than the ‘‘grace-notes” in Frost’s latest volume, 
or the unforgettable condensation of two memorable definitions 
in three tight lines: 


Home is the place where, when you have to go there, 
They have to take you in. 
I should have called it 


Something you somehow haven’t to deserve. 


Or, for an even more brilliant fragment, observe this lyric 
which, without leaving the tone of casual conversation, is packed 
with whimsy and ironic wisdom: 
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Some say the world will end in fire, 
Some say in ice. 
From what I’ve tasted of desire 
I hold with those who favor fire. 
But if it had to perish twice, 
I think I know enough of hate 
To know that for destruction ice 
Is also great, 
And would suffice. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson, like Frost, expresses, in a somewhat 
more austere key, the same mingling of scenic loveliness and 
psychological liveliness. Reacting against the old fallacy that 
poetry must have a vocabulary of its own, Robinson brings before 
us, with a remarkable gift of epithet, a living gallery of portraits. 
It is interesting to note that as early as 1897 (in The Children 
of the Night) Robinson anticipated the concise etchings which 
characterize Masters’ Spoon River Anthology; in the earlier 
volume we have the same probing analysis that distinguishes 
Masters’ famous work with (such, at least is my prejudiced con- 
clusion) far more artistry and restrained power. American liter- 
ature is richer for a score of Robinson’s figures: for Richard Cory, 
who ‘“‘glittered when he walked” and who gnawed his dark heart 
even while he fluttered pulses with his apparent good fortune; 
the nameless mother in “The Gift of God,” transmuting her medi- 
ocrity of a son into a demigod through her dream which foretells 
“the proper shining of a soul where nothing ordinary dwells’; 
the half-humorous, half-pathetic Miniver Cheevy, always sighing 
for what was not, a vagabond lost in a mechanistic world; the 
defeated lovers in ‘‘ John Gorham” (one of the finest of modern 
ballads); the poor Bewick Finzer; the revivified Merlin, and a 
dozen others. But it is not only Robinson’s characters which 
are so vivid; his characterizations and particularly his cadences 
are splendid in their tawny colors. American and, for that matter, 
English verse can boast of few climaxes more intellectually revealing 
or verbally richer than such a slowly diminished ending: 

She crowns him with her gratefulness, 
And says again that life is good; 
And should the gift of God be less 
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In him than in her motherhood, 

His fame, though vague, will not be small, 
As upward through her dream he fares, 
Half clouded with a crimson fall 

Of roses thrown on marble stairs. 


Carl Sandburg has enriched the literature of his day with quite 
a different method. Sandburg’s vividness is due, in a great measure, 
to the intensity of his emotion finding expression through an inten- 
sifying of the language of everyday. Never has the American 
vulgate been used to such a literary effect. It is charged against 
him that he has brutalized poetry, and no defense of Sandburg’s 
power can be undertaken without an admission of his frequent 
(and carefully planned) crudities; for Sandburg is brutal only when 
dealing with ugliness. He uses harsh colors and raw dissonances 
when his theme is a vulgar dance-hall, or a Billy Sunday, or a 
battlefield; it would never occur to him to try to paint the howling 
energy of a steel mill in delicate pastels. One thinks of Synge 


and his prophetic preface: “‘** may almost be said that before 
verse can be human again, it must learn to be brutal it 
is the timber that wears most surely, and there is no timber that 
has not strong roots among the clay and worms.” In Sandburg’s 
volumes—from the earliest Chicago Poems to Smoke and Steel 
—the concentrated angers, the social criticisms are all the firmer 
because they are born of a strength which derives its inspiration 
from the earth. They are all made of tough timber; they have 
‘strong roots in the clay and worms.” 

But Sandburg is not merely a sledge-hammer bard of violence, 
not merely the vociferous laureate of American industrialism, in 
whose lines is heard the clatter of threshing machines, the roar 
of smoke-belching chimneys, and the loud pulse of mid-western 
manufacture. As Sandburg has sounded some of the most fortissimo 
notes in modern poetry, he has also breathed some of its quietest 
phrases. He has evoked the sun-soaked hush of the prairie, the 
stillness of the Colorado canyon, the silence of sand, a half moon 
in a night wind, the fluctuating nuances of twilight. His well- 
known ‘‘ Fog” is a brilliant example of Sandburg’s sensitive percep- 
tions of half-heard overtones. 
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The fog comes 

on little cat feet. 

It sits looking 

over harbor and city 
on silent haunches 
and, then, moves on. 


Vachel Lindsay exults in the wealth of sounds and arrests us, 
first of all, by the sheer opulence of his orchestral verse. In 
such extraordinarily active poems as ‘‘The Congo,” “A Negro 
Sermon,” and “The Sante Fé Trail,” Lindsay again proves that 
poetry is essentially an oral art, an art dependent on the ear 
rather than the eye. In his release of new rhythms, he establishes, 
in the very heart of naive humor, an ecstasy that is basically as 
reverent as the simplicity of the negro spirituals. For Lindsay 
is not only a minstrel but a missionary. Never before has any 
American attempted so infectious a combination as Lindsay has 
achieved in his wild blend of rhyme, religion, and ragtime. The 
howling speed, the eruptive clatter, the released vitality of a hundred 
electric-light signs intensify his lines; his words rush with the sud- 
den fervor of a full-page advertisement, dance with a grotesque 
athleticism, or snap, crackle, and leap with the loud rhythms of a 
motor-driven civilization. 

Essentially a people’s poet, Lindsay, preaching a gospel of 
communal art, often loses himself in a rhetorical evangelism; 
moreover, he frequently cheapens his gift by lapsing into the 
vaudeville of verse. But, in the best of his poems, he is creating 
something closely related to the spontaneous ballad, the unliterary 
folk-song with its appealing directness. And it is this bright 
directness, this happy exuberance, which illuminates Lindsay’s 
leaping stanzas. 

Something of the same religious spirit animates the poetry of 
James Oppenheim. In Oppenheim one hears the voice of those 
ancient Hebrew singers who were preachers as well as poets. Songs 
for the New Age might well be the work of a minor prophet, 
a psalmist resurrected from the Bible; one who has worshiped 
Isaiah and Whitman with equal devotion. Individual poems 
like “Tasting the Earth” and the challenging call to free spirits 
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in ‘The Slave” carry the note that lifts through all of Oppenheim’s 
work: ‘We are flesh on the way to Godhood.”’ 

Amy Lowell’s vividness is of an almost opposed sort. As the 
leading exponent of those who interpret life from the aesthetic angle 
rather than from the realistic or rhapsodic point of departure, 
Miss Lowell has given our poetry new colors and her fellow-crafts- 
men countless stimuli. Her many volumes (and Pictures of the 
Floating World is a brilliant example) reveal not only a shining 
versatility but an extraordinary capture of visual perceptions. 
Closely related to modern painting, Miss Lowell’s verbal experi- 
ments have established her pre-eminently as the poet of the external 
world. Her lines, whether in regular or free forms, are studded 
with astonishing effects of light and motion; in her world, every 
blade of grass is boldly enameled and the very air, even when it 
is most dynamic, seems poised and polished. 

A separate study of the keen quality of the recent women-poets 
would be rich in reward. The lyricists alone, distinguished by a 
sharp mixture of candor and loveliness, would illustrate the great 
divergence between the sentimental lace-valentine love-poem 
of the preceding generations of American amorists and the present 
school. Sara Teasdale and Edna St. Vincent Millay are the two 
outstanding leaders of a small regiment of writers whose lyrics, 
even in their most emotional moments, are never without intellectual 
support. With the utmost simplicity of style and speech, both 
achieve passages (and not merely a few of them) which are little 
short of magic. Sara Teasdale’s Flame and Shadow and Edna 
Millay’s Renascence are two volumes that are destined for a much 
longer life than 99 per cent of the books published in their time. 

“H.D.” (Hilda Doolittle), the finest of the ‘“‘Imagists,” is 
another who has caught the very gesture of the moment; in 
her fixation of mass and movement, she achieves an arresting 
exactness. She gives the very pressure and warm solidity of a 
midsummer day when she speaks of 

heat 
that presses up and blunts 


the points of pears, 
and rounds the grapes. 
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Another closely related, if somewhat more introspective, 
woman-poet is Jean Starr Untermeyer. But, differing from her 
other contemporaries, Mrs. Untermeyer draws her strength from 
the material of domesticity. It is essentially the problems of a 
woman’s world that impel the wellschmerz of “‘Lake Song,” the 
mingled rebellion and resignation of ‘‘Sinfonia Domestica”’ (signifi- 
cant title!), and the much-quoted ‘‘Autumn,” which is almost too 
realistically founded on the bright details of the domestic scene 
and is, in effect, a celebration of housekeeping. The very first 
line of this poem illustrates the latter-day sharpening of poetic 
speech and the intensification of figure. A traditional poet, wishing 
to awake his early memories, would have written, did, in fact, 


write 
25 95 :; 


How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood 
When fond recollection presents them to view. 

Mrs. Untermeyer, making the active verb still more active, 
puts it thus: 

How memory cuts away the years. 

Hilda Conkling, just thirteen, has the same freshness of vision 
as her older sisters. She sees and hears with the concentration 
of a precocious child, and she communicates the results of her 
observations with the sensory finesse of an unerring artist. This 
amazing child has the faculty of painting the familiar in unsuspected 
colors. She notes, with precise delicacy, that lilies of the valley 
are “clusters of bell-shaped moments, doves of time, little white 
doves,” that a shell-pink peony is “Queen Elizabeth in a ruff,” 
that a bough of locust blossoms “smells like honeysuckle and 
poppies twined together,” that pigeons wading have ‘“‘feet the 
color of new June strawberries,” that “‘morning is a picture again 
with snow-puffed branches” where the sky is “caught like a blue 
feather in the butter-nut tree,” that a blue-jay’s feet in winter are 
“‘snow-dusty,” that “‘boulders have their minds on the center of 
the earth,” and that a Chinese city has a name “‘like music of gongs 
struck softly after dark.” 

The foregoing citations have, I believe, already established 
the third of my three contentions—the variety of American poetry. 
I have purposely refrained from discussing the matter of new versus 
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old forms as this is a topic which has worn itself out in futile contro- 
versies. There are, however, just two facts that may still be asserted. 
One, that it is the matter not the manner which is most important 
in poetry; two, that while it is true that most free verse is vapid 
and tiresome, so are most sonnets. In passing, it may be significant 
to note that there is a decided reaction at present, a return to 
the formal measures; even the most ardent disciples of vers libre 

revoltés like Alfred Kreymborg, Maxwell Bodenheim, and H.D. 

are finding the craftsman’s delight in working in and triumphing 


"7. 


over the restrictions of a definite mold. But the wide difference 
of pattern, subject-matter, and emphasis is in itself the greatest 
evidence of the spontaneous diversity of this period. Never before 
has there been so widespread and many-voiced a chorus. Instead 
of being confined to one locality (and one recalls the not-so-distant 
past when go per cent of the poetry of the United States was pro- 
duced within a radius of fifty miles from Boston), the sweep and 
spaciousness of the entire country is being expressed by poets as 
far apart (in purpose and geography) as George Sterling in the 
Far West (California), John Crowe Ransom in the hitherto silent 
South (Tennessee), Masters in the Mid-West (Chicago), William 
Ellery Leonard in the Northwest (Wisconsin), and Frost in the 
extreme East (Vermont). The range in tendencies is even greater. 
Every strong impulse—old and new, traditional and experimental 

has its worthy exponents. What might be called a romantic 
naturalism is most prominently mirrored in the work of Frost, 
Robinson, Masters, and Sandburg, although recently, the last 
named (especially in his ‘‘Slabs of the Sunburnt West”) has been 
turning to a gnomic mysticism. The art-for-art’s-sake persuasion 
finds, especially among the younger camp-followers, a strange 
medley of voices, the clearest of which are the dynamic Amy Lowell, 
the theory-logged Ezra Pound and Conrad Aiken, whose fluctuant 
lines waver with the nebulous music of the unconscious. The 
ballad is not forgotten; in the ringing chants of Lindsay and the 
vibrant narratives by the Benét brothers, the old rhythms take 
on new life. The wide gamut includes the delicate impressionism 
of Adelaide Crapsey and Wallace Stevens, the rolling rhapsodies 
of Oppenheim and Giovannitti, the lyric affirmations of John 
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Gould Fletcher and John Hall Wheelock, as well as the ironic 
disillusion of T. S. Eliot, Maxwell Bodenheim, and a score of 
detached cerebralists. Nor is the latter-day product without 
its orthodox contributors; the traditional note (with the inflections 
of definite personality) is firmly struck by Anna Hempstead Branch, 
Lizette Woodworth Reese, and John G. Neihardt. It is such 
contrasts that cause so full-throated a singing as arises in America 
today and which explain its vitality. For the “new” poetry, 
sounding all strains, has achieved its place; in its democratic 
accents it becomes again the organ of the people, an instrument 
which registers not only the music of the moment but anticipates 
the harmonies of tomorrow. 


DETERMINING A LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
J. W. SEARSON 


The National Council of Teachers of English is composed of 
technical experts challenged to do their part to transmit to young 
America the riches of true social inheritance. Nor have the 
members of the Council taken their obligations lightly. Within 
little more than a decade, the group has been organized, kept 
together, set to work at worth-while tasks, and the teaching of 
language through literature and composition has been greatly 
transformed. With profound respect for the leaders who have 
wrought so well, and with a spirit of exultation over their splen- 
did triumphs, we must not be blind to the still greater work 
that challenges performance. ‘The period of organization and the 
period of early conflicts and adjustments are past. We have but 
begun to enter upon a period of real building. 

Like every other national organization, the Council must 
discover and set itself to a program big enough to challenge the 
imagination and co-operation of the leaders of the country. Such 
a program must be struck from the white-heat of total life-needs 
in language. Our whole life must be studied. Our total language 
needs must be recognized. Our total desires must be understood. 
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The skill and vision of the expert teacher of language must be 
enlisted economically and intelligently. The needs of the public 
must be considered and their willing co-operation secured. 

Members of the Council and others have been quick to sense 
the quiet undercurrent of nation-wide dissatisfaction that exists 
with reference to the teaching of English. While little attention 
should be given to petty and unworthy comment, we must certainly 
attempt to remedy the weaknesses revealed by fundamental 
criticisms. 

In the matter of results, the teaching of English has been 
seriously arraigned—perhaps most severely by teachers of English 
themselves. From the college and university field come strong 


arraignments of high-school and elementary-school teaching, and 


teachers in high schools denounce the work of the universities and 
colleges. 

‘My own opinion is that the teaching of English is 99;°5 per cent 
wrong from the time the child enters school,” writes Rupert Taylor, 
Dean of the Academic Faculty of Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
(Auburn). 

Questioning the work of both grammar grades and universities, 
Helen Ferris of the Central High School of Oklahoma ( ity declares: 


We find one of the most serious needs in our high sch 


QO lOTOUR 
preparation in grammar before the students reach senior high schools. I 
realize that junior high schools are but in the experime ntal stage, but I feel 
that there is too much spectacular work done in eighth and ninth grades. 
Students come to us in Central High very inadequately prepared in composition 
writing. Then there is such a jump from English or American literature in 


the fourth vear to freshman English in the university, and the university 
instructors in freshman English classes expect their students to write marvelous 


compositions. Freshman university English 


1 is a deadly grind at best. 
Almost as if he were seated opposite and answering, John B. 


Wisely of Terre Haute, Indiana, says familiarly and frankly: 


I think we need a fixing of responsibility especially with regard to the 


mechanics of English. I am extremely weary of correcting crude errors in 


English in the work of my freshman students, mistakes in the spelling of 
common words, punctuation, sentence construction, etc. I don’t see why 
these things cannot be taught in the grades and in the high school, and I should 
like to see individual teachers held responsible for a part of this elementary 


but fundamental work. 
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That the program of English study and practice is not satis- 
factory is asserted in the following statement from Vincent C. 
Coulter of the Utah Agricultural College, who writes: 

It has seemed to me that what we need is a drastic revision of the courses 
offered as preparation for the teaching of English. I have gone over the courses 
which English teachers followed—hundreds of them—and my impression that 
the average university English department does not train English teachers is 
becoming a conviction. The men of the Council who have been in the centers, 
who have been doing constructive work in good school systems, have need of 
certain refinements of investigation, helps, etc. But I have seen the thousands 
of teachers who have spent their time and money studying English in our 
universities and colleges and who have little to show for the expenditure. 


General inadequacy of professional preparation of teachers of 
English is a matter called pointedly to mind. Lula J. Van Fleet, 
of Cleveland, records this observation: 

I have found that junior high teachers do not take the work seriously 
enough—that teachers are appointed to teach English who have never had the 
lightest preparation for it and who are simply waiting for the opportunity to 
get into the department for which they prepared. A music or gymnasium 
teacher isn’t a good teacher of English in this year of grace. 


Dr. Percival Chubb of St. Louis sums up the situation concisely 
as follows: ‘To my mind, the great question is: How can we 
teach English so as to register results in the popular culture of 
America ?”’ 

These statements are typical of the hundreds of letters received 
from teachers of English in all grades of work, widely distributed, 
and earnest in their desires to get the very highest results. Simi- 
larly, enlightened public leaders are becoming anxious to co-operate 
if definite plans of procedure can be reported. 

With no less an ambition than that of gathering facts which 
might offer a real challenge to constructive thinkers, two lines of 
investigation have been carried on as a basis of determining what 
special features should be heavily stressed in a nation-wide 
co-operative program to improve the teaching of English and to 
give language its true place in the process of individual and social 
betterment. 

At the outset, two major questions arose. First, just what 


language skills does the public most want and most need? Second, 
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just what is the best the teaching experts in language offer? In 
answer to the first question, investigations have been made lasting 
During this time, a definite 


through a bit more than eight years. 


LANGUAGE SKILLS NECESSARY FOR ORDINARY SUCCESS IN 


TABLE I 


(7,752 Persons from 42 States) 


| 

a) 

LANGUAGE SKILLS Ss 
DEMANDED BY PuBLIC | & | 
za | 


Speaking Skills: 
Accurate Pronunciation 52 
Good Conversation 49 
Clear Presentation .-| OF] 
Persuasive Skill— 
With Customers 
With Juries 
With Parishioners | 
With Constituents | 4} 
After Dinner Speaking.. .| 12 
Trade and Civic Ad 
dresses ; 39 
Directing Work of Others} 613 


Division Tota! 





Reading Skills: 


ee | 312 
Newspapers........ } 641) 
Magazines..... ; | 403 
Technical Journals 299] 
Plans and Specifications . | 32] 
Definite Directions 93} 
Letters, Orders, Contracts} 701] 
Descriptions of Goods | 601 


Signs and Advertisements} 522 


Division Total | | 


Writing Skills: 


Correct Spelling........| 631 
Good Penmanship......} 594 
Business Letters, Forms,| 
Briefs, Reports ...| 6¢ 
Socia] Correspondence 37] 
Technical Articles 49] 
Specifications and Direc 
tions | 127 
Clever Advertisements..| 299 
Clever News Stories | 81 


Division Total 


General Language Skills: | | 
Skill to Gather, Cugnaiee,) 


Interpret Facts 37¢ 
Thinking Clearly, Clev- 
aired odin casas |} 3rs| 
Expression-sense....... | 219} 





Division Total 
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effort has been made to ascertain, as far as possible, what language 
skills seem necessary for men in various vocations who desired to 
make at least ordinary successes of their work. In other words, 
what irreducible minimum of language skill was needed and desired 
by men and women in different vocations ? 

To get a tentative answer to the question, 7,752 persons in 
forty-two states were consulted. From these 7,752 persons, a 
total of 93,106 judgments were obtained under four classifications: 
speaking skills, 22,613; reading skills, 38,689; writing skills, 
20,452; general language skills, 11,352. 

Summarizing these 93,106 judgments on the twenty-seven 
language skills listed, it would seem that this representative group 
of nearly eight thousand persons regard the following skills as most 
nearly indispensable to their success in active life. 


SKILLS RECEIVING THE HIGHEST SANCTIONS 


n 
~ 


1. Skill to read and understand newspapers............... = 
2. Skill to read and understand letters, orders, contracts.......... 
3. Ability to whl MOOR POMMBAMEIED. . ooo c ccc cccccccnccceccccensess 


muon 
oo oO) 
= 
dd | 


A EE cbc dkencedcntddaahietdeeesesséandacen 5,77 
5. Ability to read and to follow definite directions.................. 5,255 
a dee peneaddcawienses men 4,884 
7. Skill to read and to appreciate good books...................... 4,811 
8. Ability to think clearly and cleverly... ..............cccceeceees 4,521 
9. Ability to read and to understand the magazines................ 4,450 
ik IN HE re oes iain eascouawsidadeadedaes bars . 4,413 
rz. Skill to divect the woek Of GURGEB....... cs cccccvcvcvccccvvess - 3,743 
12. Skill to pronounce words accurately................ peoneke 3,677 
13. Skill to gather, organize, and interpret facts..................... 3,515 
ee 3,458 
15. Ability to read and understand descriptions of goods............. 3,145 
16. Ability to write good business letters, forms, briefs, and reports.... 3,068 


If these needs are analyzed according to the classes confessing 
them, several surprises are forthcoming. First, farmers, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled laborers do not differ greatly in their needs 
from members of highly specialized professions. Second, teachers 
and editors come more nearly recognizing their need of all these 
skills than do the members of any other group. Third, that the 
need to use language skills, like vocabularies, is common and the 
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fundamental skills are requisite to the success of all groups. But 
it may well be objected that these conclusions are unscientific, and 
hence unwarranted. No claim is made that these data have been 
collected under conditions of complete scientific safeguard. They 
represent composite judgments of a widely distributed series of 
groups, taken in the ordinary human way and reported under 
careful directions by persons without motive to deceive. 

So much for what the public wants and declares it needs! 
Naturally, the public should turn to the language-teaching experts 
of the country for assistance. What have they to offer? The 
1 those 


answer should come through the National Council an 
co-operating with it. In the light of fundamental language needs, 
what broad-visioned program of procedure can be formulated by 
those best qualified to speak and to act locally and nationally ? 

As a basis for determining facts pointing to the essentials of 
such a program, a questionnaire was prepared asking teachers of 
English to check the ten most urgent things needed to improve the 
teaching of English. ‘The questionnaire contained a list of twenty- 
ecking, with 


he reverse 


one points from which selections were to be made in cl 
the request that desired items not listed be added on t 
side of the sheet. The questionnaire was sent to approximately 
twelve thousand persons. Checked returns were received from 
625 members of the National Council of Teachers of English, 1,991 
high-school teachers of English not members of the Council, and 
6,183 elementary-school teachers not affiliated with the Council, 
a total of 6,799 persons. 

The results of the inquiry are here tabulated as far as the 
twenty-one points are concerned. The tabulation here given shows 
the number of persons in each group who checked each item, 
with the items ranked in the order of the composite jusdgments. 
A column of totals is added, with the items ranked according to 


total numbers checking each item. 
GROUNDWORK FOR A PROGRAM OF PROCEDURE 


In the tabulation of judgments, below, 8,799 persons reporting 
have clearly recorded their composite judgment concerning the 
ten most urgent things needed to improve the teaching of English. 
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TABLE II 


Most URGENT Tuincs NEEDED TO IMPROVE THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


(A Composite of Judgments of 8,799 Persons) 


ving best work 








ne in each grade, or year 
Definite f college en 
trance ner 
Fixed requir s for teacher 
in each g I rk 
Determination of reasonable 
lards of textbook writing 
Definite researches showing life 


uses Ol language 





A defir a ation of tl 
curri basis | 

Specific working plans for the] 
co-operative teaching ol Eng 
lish in all subject 

Greater emphasis OI the s ly 
of ancient languages and lit 


eratures 


Greater emphasis on the 
of modern languages and 
eratures | 

Mir im standards as to num-| 
bers in cla number of peri 


ods a day, number of classes 








and so on 
Handbooks of specimen as 


nents for each grade, or year 








A nation-wide survey of the 
teaching of language and 


literature | 


Simple refinements of practical 


tests and measurements for 
each grade | 





} 


A roster of English teachers,| 
showing special work of each | 





Condensed statement of definite 
things English teachers may 
profit by in the trades and 


proiessions 





21 


| | Lamen. | 
Members | H. S. Non Ele nen 
National | Rank | Members — 





Nar ’ in 
Council | | of Cou cul Members 5.799 
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TABLE IIl—Continued 















































| | 
Members H. S. Non Re ' 
r . National » Members | » Tota 
S 24 bn ° g . ° I n- > 
The Needs Suggested Rank Council Rank at Camel Rank en | Rank 8 200 
625 1,901 ° - 
| 6,133 
A summary of practical labora | 
tory helps and equipment | 
DE pics ccdae tavernas 6 310 9 921 9 3,127 8 | 4,358 
The minimum essentials of a | } | } 
high school, college, or uni- 
versity library Ce | 14 209 «|| *«212 714 21 132 19 1 5 
Approved programs of public! 
service work in English. | 12 222 13 683 | 10 | 2,3¢ 11 3,268 
Emphasis of mechanics to at- | 
tain skill to serve and ap- | 
CE Radkcénccdesteee<x 7 | 308 | 1,040 14 1,179 14 2,527 








Since the real battle for better language must be won, if at all, in 
the elementary schools, it seemed wise to give due weight to the 
individual and group judgments of a fair proportion of elementary- 
school teachers. Since the National Council is not primarily 
concerned with ministering to itself, but since its first concern is 
for the raising of the lower levels of English teaching throughout 
the country, it may safely consider with great seriousness the ten 
ranking items in the final column. These items are, in the order 
of their ranking by numbers, as follows: 
1. Specific working plans for the co-operative teaching of English 


eet cst ee ak de aed Cana sis 7,359 
2. Fixed requirements for teacher in each grade of work 7,027 
3. Maximum standards as to numbers in class, number of periods 

a day, number of classes, and so on.... , — 6,693 
4. Simple refinements of practical tests and measurements for ea h 

tit eee ida deweetweeeeeedteedss . 6,658 
5. Definite standards of English work for each gr: de. or year..... 6,379 
6. A definite reorganization of the curriculum on a use basis , 88 


< 

Handbooks of specimen assignments for each grade, or vear.... 5 

A summary of practical laboratory helps and equipment needed 4,358 
9g. Condensed statement of definite things English teachers may 

profit by in the trades and professions..................... .. 3,865 
10. Determination of reasonable sisal of textbook writing. 3,769 


oom! 


This program differs in content in but two items from the 
program 625 have by their choices approved for the Council. 
The items chosen by the Council in the first ten points and not here 
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given are: Definite researches showing life uses of language. 
Emphasis of mechanics to attain skill to serve and appreciation. 
These items may well be included in any final course of action. 

Outside of the specified twenty-one points, only forty-nine points 
were each recommended by not less than two or more than five 
persons. Among the most important of these are: 


Get school administrators and advisers to appreciate the value of English. 

Use more old-fashioned drills on correct forms. 

Grade English texts to avoid duplication in colleges and high schools. 

Introduce more thorough drills on English grammar in the grades. 

Decide upon the minimum essentials in mechanics for each grade. 

Devise a plan of co-operation with the homes in teaching speech and 
reading. 

Establish laboratory practice hours in English teaching. 

Plan better teaching of English to foreigners. 

Insist upon higher oral English standards for teachers. 

Use influence to insist that motion picture interpretations of classics shall 
be true and artistic. 

Train English teachers to spell, paragraph, and punctuate correctly. 

Prepare sample themes for each grade classified as just passing, average, 
and good. 

Investigate the best ways to cultivate habits of good speech. 


HUMAN INTEREST ADDITIONS 


In addition to the cold, hard facts submitted, many leaders 
in the field of English teaching sent supplementary letters of great 
value to all. The following are typical of the many worthy com- 
ments and contributions received: A Michigan teacher writes 
frankly: 

I am no longer teaching English because it requires so much work with 
themes and mathematics work lightens that load. However, I am thoroughly 
interested in English which leads me to suggest that something ought to be 
done to create among all members of the faculty, regardless of their particular 
subject, so great a regard for the use of perfect English that pupils would find 
themselves anxious and willing to excel in the choice of words because of the 
splendid example ever before them.—Grace Heitsch, Pontiac, Michigan. 

One complains as follows concerning the out-of-class require- 
ments: 

Something ought to be done to make it possible for an English teacher to 
concentrate on the work she is hired to teach instead of spending her energies 
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and supposedly leisure hours on outside activities, such as coaching plays, 
running declamatory and oratorical contests, and coaching for these, supervising 
school annuals and newspapers, etc. If school boards could be educated to 
see that these other activities should be taken care of by specialists, it would 
leave the English teacher freer to do her daily teaching with more energy and 
inspiration.—M yrile Dangsberg, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

A plea for definiteness in English teaching the same as in the 
teaching of other subjects is given as follows: 

Above all things, the English teacher needs to have a definite idea of what 
he is trying to do, and why. In no other department of school work is there 
so much haziness of conception and so little unity of opinion as to the real 
object of the teacher’s endeavor. 

Every teacher of mathematics, or science, or history, or Latin, knows 
exactly what he is driving at. What teacher of English knows, or can know 
as much regarding his work? He has a conception—an ideal of his own, 
but who agrees with him as an accepted matter of course >—Charles W. Evans, 
High School, East Orange, New Jersey. 

Supplementary to the checking in the questionnaire list, Dr. 
Herbert Bates of Brooklyn makes the following valuable and highly 
suggestive contribution: 

A determination of the best use to make of works of literature: just what 
is the class to get from this work ? 

What information about authors is profitable and what negligible ? 

What grammar should be taught and with what purpose ? 

What ‘“‘fussy” rules of the average teacher should be discarded ? 

The importance of correcting a composition with an object, not proof- 
reading it for all errors. 

How to study poetry. 

The abolition of “‘types of discourse” as now studied. 

The abolition of the “‘brief’”’ as now studied (Used only in high schools). 

Increased stress upon the practical object of a composition, as a means of 
determining its form, etc. 

Abolition of the artificial forms of debating now in favor. 

Recognition that persuasion is as important as logic in practical argument. 

Encouragement of the study of the real principles of poetic form. 

Encouragement of proper facilities for dramatic work in high schools. 

Discouragement of too great uniformity in state or city high schools. 

Discouragement of too mechanical measurements, as (in matters of the 
mind) misleading (with pseudo-accuracy), deadening, and tending to averages 
and dull levels. 

Less stress on the rating of students’ work, more upon the suggestions made 
and upon approval or disapproval directed to specific points. 
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Urging the Council to consider ways and means of insuring to 
the public motion-picture scenarios that correctly interpret the 
story or novel dramatized, Leila T. Johnson of Baraboo, Wisconsin, 
writes: 

Moving pictures may be so helpful in the teaching of the Classics, yet 
frequently material not in the story itself is introduced into the moving 
picture, sometimes giving the persons who see the picture an entirely 
wrong interpretation. I realize that occasionally deviations are necessary to 
make a good scenario, but would it be possible for English teachers to bring 
sufficient pressure to bear upon moving picture producers to insure against the 
spirit of the book being violated? I have thought that perhaps concerted 


action might accomplish something. 


In protest against the red tape of minimum requirements, 
Albany sends this interpretation: 


Red tape in the classroom, and too many sets of minimum requirements, 
though they may get us our minimum results, may hinder our seeing just which 
of us ought to be measuring ribbon instead of teaching poetry. A poor teacher 
delights ina minimum. It makes him feel efficient when he is least so. I move 
we drown him in an ideal deep. The good teacher will keep his head out.— 
Jessie E. Luck, Albany High School, Albany, New York. 


Taking just the opposite stand, Sophia Camenisch of the 
Chicago Normal writes: 

A standard course of study or a norm embodying the consensus of opinion 
of experienced teachers as revealed in minimum essential reports partly worked 
out by teachers themselves, would conserve the best in experience and would 
serve as a check on psychological studies that may not always be adequate. 
Doubtful points would be submitted to the psychological experts. 


From Brookline, Massachusetts, Alice Howard Spaulding, of the 
high school, writes these significant suggestions worthy of the 
serious consideration of every administrative officer: 

In general, I believe in higher standards of English teaching to be brought 
about by: 

More respect for the subject on the part of principals and superintendents. 
Now, they think ‘“‘anybody can teach English,” so everybody who hasn’t a 
full program in his special subject is dumped into the English department. 

Better preparation for teaching the subject on the part of teachers them- 
selves. 

Recognition by superintendents and principals of the especially exacting 
quality of the work, and the consequent need of smaller classes and fewer 
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hours, in order that the teacher ay read widely and come to hrr class full of 
vigorous enthusiasm, not as a jad 1! drudge. 

Encouragement of teachers to do creative writing themselves, in order to 
keep their imaginations lively. 


With a fine sense of relative values, Dr. Thomas C. Blaisdell, 
of Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania, makes this choice contribution to 
the discussion: 

As I see the English teaching problem just now, our high schools have gone 
all the way toward literature, led of course by the college entrance requirements. 
Yet they are really doing nothing in the vital matter of developing appreciation 
and the reading habit. Even yet, in spite of the great loosening up, the entrance 
requirements do not make for the use in the high schools of the literature that 
really interests students. The same is true of the junior high schools. The 
important thing, I feel, is to send boys and girls into high school with a love 
of reading, even though it is a love of reading nothing better than the modern 
dime dreadful in its $2 form. Given the reading habit at age 15, and there is 
hope, if the high school displays just a minimum of sense, of the student’s 
entering college with some reading done and with some real love for reading, 
even though the high school has developed nothing of appreciation. 

Our freshmen enter with no “‘habit-knowledge”’ and no “‘habit-action” 
relative to the mechanics of speaking, writing, and spelling such as should 
have been mastered by the end of junior high school. High school has required 
the study of “classics” and 3 of the time given to English is given to that 
(with no results to speak of). Colleges are to blame, yet they have given their 
graduates little or nothing to teach. For ten years to come, high schools should 
teach mechanics of grades 6, 7, 8, and 9. During these ten years teachers 
should be trained so that they’ll be able to develop “habit-action”’ in speech and 
accuracy and fix “‘habit-knowledge” in pupils before the end of junior high 
school work. Then high school and college will have a foundation on which 
to do high school and college work. 


Many representative leaders in the fields of law, journalism, 
education, and statescraft were asked to contribute statements 
concerning what they felt to be the most urgent needs in improving 
the teaching of English as a matter of community, state, and nation 
betterment. Among the replies received, all are worthy of the 
careful consideration in any final plan of program making. 
Typical among replies from distinguished leaders are the following: 

My observation leads me to say, in reply to your inquiry, that there 
seems to be an abundance of good textbook materia] at hand for students in 
English, but that what is most needed is a type of instructor who can instil 
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into his pupils an enthusiasm for good reas pg and clear writing. The person- 
ality of teachers is the salient point, it seems to me. 

If you will excuse a personal expe ‘ience that may be illustrative, I recall 
that when I was 16 years of age I had found nothing but weariness in poetry 
and not much of the “story” in prose writings—no interest in the beauty of 
style or the value of words. A woman teacher of vivid enthusiasm and rare 
magnetism brought to our class, or to me at least, a sudden vision of the music 
and beauty in language and its capacity to draw fair pictures for the mind’s 
eye. She did this by reading Longfellow’s ‘‘Evangeline”’ to us children. 

If such a revelation as came to us could be made to every pupil, reading 
would gradually become a joy and a necessity. Soon the student would learn 
what millions in our country have never learned—that great books are more 
interesting and absorbing than the ephemeral trash so generally purveyed 
today. 

Having once instilled this fact and stirred the mind of the youth, there 
could follow practical and sympathetic instruction in good writing—natural 
expression in language—upon which the reading already done would have its 
more or less unconscious effect.—E. S. Beck, Managing Editor The Chicago 
Tribune 


I have read your questionnaire with great interest. It seems to me that 
leaving all technical points of procedure, methods, and books aside, the crying 
need in the teaching of English literature is for teachers who, in addition to 
what scholarship they may and should possess, have a vital and communicable 
interest themselves in that literature. There is too much dead teaching of 
English in the United States. And the second need, I think, is for more 
personal and individual relations between the teacher and the student in 
literary work. The best comment on teaching made this year was Leacock’s 
statement that you got educated in Oxford by being smoked at by your tutor. 
In teaching English literature, we must have either lectures of such unusual 
personality and power that they impress each student in their audience as if 
he were being spoken to personally, or, in default of that rare gift, opportunities 
for a personal relationship in the study of literature. I would rather have 
teaching far more informal and less comprehensive in scope than at present if 
for perfunctory classroom drill could be substituted a knowledge of how to 
read and some genuine feelings for literature.—Henry S. Canby, Editor Literary 
Review, The New York Evening Post. 


I appreciate fully the fact that there can be a marked improvement in the 
teaching of English if definite standards are prescribed, if there is an improve- 
ment in the textbooks, if the curriculum is reorganized, if there are investigations 
concerning instruction in this field, and if an inventory of laboratory help and 
equipment is made. All of these things are valuable, but they are insignificant 
after all in comparison with the attitude of the teacher toward teaching. There 
are many persons engaged in teaching who have a scientific attitude with regard 
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to the things that they present, but they are nevertheless poor teachers. There 
are also those who can make contributions to the teaching of their subjects in 
the way of investigations, but who, on the other hand, are not able to stimulate 
their own students to any considerable degree. The effectiveness of teaching 
depends not merely upon academic and professional training, or the reorganiza- 
tion of the materials of instruction, although attention to these matters will 
pay enormous dividends, but also upon the sympathy and interest of the teacher 
in his students. Personal interest and professional ideals are quite as important 
in the final analysis as academic knowledge and skill in the use of scientific 
instruments in the improvement of any subject.—L. D. Coffman, Dean Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneap 


I notice you speak of the greater emphasis on Latin and Greek as a basis 


for the study of the English language and literature. No one can expect to be 


a master of English without knowing certainly Greek, and he ought to know 
Latin, French, and German. Few people can speak with accuracy who have 
not learned a European language. Just remember that accuracy, clarity, 


and charm include everything required in good literature.—S. S. McClure 
McClure’s Magazine, New York 
If we are awake, not to opportunity but to solemn duty, the stud 

literature will have the pivotal place in modern education. It should do for 
us what the study of the classics did for the Renaissance, supply the doctrine 
and the discipline necessary not merely to sound education but to a sound 
philosophy of life. Today the classics hold no such place as in the period of 
ly used, supplies the most important 


Humanism; literature in English, right 


element in new humanism, suited to our own times. For the dominant idea 
of our time is the idea of progress. This is a philosophy of char ge. To 


balance it, to correct, we need contact with that which is changeless. This 
contact we may gain through the history of the human spirit in all the 
ages, as recorded chiefly in literature.—Edwin Greenlaw, Dean University of 
North Carolina. 

At present, there is foo great a gap between the teaching of English and the use 
of the language. The remedy is to awaken interest in the use of good English 
early in the child’s life and bring it up in an atmosphere of correct expression. 
Since that cannot be accomplished at once the next best step is to make 
the child realize that correct and fluent expression will help it succeed in life, 
and to hold all pupils to correct and concise expression both in the classroom 
and on the playground.—H. J. Waters, Editor Weekly Kansas City Star. 


I wish I could answer your questionnaire, but I know nothing technically 
about the teaching of English, and most of the devices you list are unintelligible 
to me. 

My experience during my own school days convinces me that students get 
most from a teacher who is very informal in his methods, but who uses good 
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English himself and has a genuine love for sound literature. It is a matter of 
contact more than of formal teaching. An intelligent child always imitates 
the best models within its reach. A child that is not intelligent cannot be 
taught at all.—H. L. Mencken, Editor The American Mercury. 

If the National Council is to continue to hold a place of expert 
leadership in the teaching of English in America, it must formulate 
a program broad enough and satisfying enough to appeal to leaders 
as one meeting their most urgent needs. 

According to the investigations reported, and upon the back- 
ground of the worthy work hitherto accomplished, it would seem 
advisable to report our most common agreements as a suggestive 
framework for a program of procedure. Out of this framework, 
we may well select those sections that cry loudest for immediate 
attention. 

To summarize, there is a promising agreement on the following 
points which are now proposed for the serious consideration of the 
Council: 

1. Language and literature, although they have high increments of culture, 
exist primarily because of their larger use values. 

Competent teachers with fine appreciation and rare skill, and with time 
enough to do their work well, are imperatively demanded as agents to carry 
out a nation-wide teaching program. 


3. The lowest objectives the Council can consistently recognize are the 


speaking skills, the writing skills, the reading skills necessary to ordinary 
success. These primary objectives must be supplemented by higher objectives 
which develop public demands to the plane of highest cultural and social needs. 

4. To accomplish these ends, the National Council may well announce a 


program in harmony with its own expressed desires and those of many other 
leaders. Such a program should be grounded on common convictions and 
should point directly toward the accomplishments most desired and most 
needed. 

It is now generally agreed that the teacher of any subject 
must come to recognize his responsibility as a teacher of language. 
Specific working plans of effective co-operation in language teaching 
would meet an instant and important need. Minimum language 
and other related requirements may well be prescribed as prerequi- 
sites for teachers employed in each grade. The Hopkins report 
should be made available for all teachers and administrators and 
the investigations continued. All efforts looking toward the 
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simplification and refinement of the tests for each grade and kind 
of work should be encouraged. Reasonable standards of achieve- 
ment for each grade, handbooks of specimen assignments, informa- 
tion concerning necessary laboratory and library helps and 
equipment, and a working understanding of the relation of language- 
to-life accomplishments, are immediate imperatives, if the Council 
is to maintain a position of useful leadership in the nation-wide 
movement to reorganize and to readjust the courses of study in all 


our schools. In any event, the Council should consider a far- 


] 


reaching program of action which will shape the real language- 


teaching work of the country. This is an hour when the eyes of 


the nation are on its language experts. ‘Their skill, and scholarship, 
and constructive statescraft must be utilized fully to guide the 
educators of America aright in safeguarding to our growing young 
citizens their choicest birthright 


AMERICANIZATION AND HIGH-SCHOOL LITERATURE 


JESSIE E. LUCK 


Recently I heard a rather disquieting definition by Mr. John 
Mahoney. He said: ‘‘Americanization is the process of making 
a good American of every individual who inhabits American soil.’ 


I began to wonder if I, a teacher in an American high school, 
might not be required to Americanize in a more subtle and intangible, 
and therefore more difficult, way than the identified teacher of 
Americanization. I have in my classes American and foreign-born 
children from homes varying in traditions and prejudices, but all 
calling themselves American, and all immature and open-minded 


}] 
| 


for leadership. I must teach them ideals and ideas, as well as 
grammar and rhetoric. I must teach them respect for, though 
not necessarily belief in, the traditions of our founders; a belief 
in the principles and ideals which are universal as well as national. 
They must know the past of our country, be loyal to the best that 
is here, and be ready to help preserve and build upon that best. 
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That is a new light upon my work. I ama teacher of Americani- 
zation. Do I need an entirely new shelf of books for my work? 
I have been thinking of my list, and I have chosen some of the 
most obvious for my investigation. What can I offer from my 
present store ? 

Suppose a teacher must present Irving’s Sketch Book to the 
class. That book is read at some time during the course in ‘he 
majority of high schools. It can be taught so that it will help 
Americanization in a definite sense. Americanization includes a 
knowledge of the traditions or backgrounds of this country. Sketch 
Book furnishes such backgrounds. It is for the teacher to make 
the class realize that they are backgrounds, for otherwise the class 
will get the notion that, for the most part, Sketch Book is a collection 
of notes about England, interesting or not, according to the individ- 
ual’s literary taste. Yet Irving is seeing the home of his ancestors 
in the light of his personal interest in them. Through his eyes we 
may see the home of all of us who are English descendants. He 
sees it at first hand as many of us will never have the opportunity. 

Irving selects, as he says, the little byways for many of his 
sketches. So many artists had already done the famous places. 
He sees London-town hushed for a space to the sound of the Sabbath 
bell, then pouring out its vast people to enjoy a few hours of rest 
and recreation in the open spaces of the town and surrounding 
country. He sees rural England made lovely with its careful 
hedges and luxuriant blooms, and even the poor attic window in 
the city brightened by the pot of gay flowers. God-fearing, 
lovers of nature and beauty we say—lIrving found them so. And 
hospitable. Everywhere he went he felt their welc »me for himself 
or others. Such characteristics as these are part of our heritage 
here; have we lived up to it? We must not wipe out the good of 
any heritage, so we, from whatever nation we came, now Americans, 
may share the best which our English ancestors brought so early to 
this country. Similarly the lesson of appreciation of English 
characteristics may be drawn from Sir Roger de Coverley. And the 
use of the works of British poets cannot fail to inspire a class with 
the healthy respect of all that is good in Britain’s gift to us. It 


must not be formally taught. No question and answer method. 
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Still I do not want to read Wordsworth simply to know a great 
British poet. Let me be made to understand that what he felt 
has been a part of me, or is a part of my adopted interest. That 
is a subtle task. It requires the right attitude, as I said. 
Although the British was the first, it has not been the on 
body of tradition which the young American must consider. The 


English class may well make use of fine translations, eith 


~- 
i 


or indirectly, in class or as supplementary reading. ‘The great 
epics give us necessary ancient backgrounds. We can appreciate 
our young Greek’s highly emotional nature the better for having 
read his Homer. A course in the short story can be better developed 
with the aid of examples from foreign authors—Maupassant, 
Gogol, Tolstoi, Bjérnson—the list is legion. <A particularly useful 
collection for outside reading is the series of books, ‘*Stories r 
Foreign Authors.’”’ These comprise stories of England, Ireland, 
France, Italy, Scandinavia, Russia, Spain, the Orient. They pre- 
sent the manners and habits of the cities and villages of the Old 
World from which so many of us come, and present them sympa- 
thetically, as those who know them can. 

| vl< . lean hl 


Lily VaAILUdaDVDIC 


Such literature on foreign countries is particu 


for a twofold reason. It acquaints all the young people with the 
general background of our many-stranded American origin, telling 


them that, despite differences in customs, human nature Is essen 


tially the same. Thus in Bjérnson’s story, “*The Father,” in spit 


of the characteristic repression, we see the duties and emotions of 

fatherhood as found the world over. But besides reaching the 
: on | ++} +L, _ ° . - ' wnoEe list 4 

group in general with these more general teaching definite 


point may be made with the native-born children of foreign-born 
parents. There is a very marked tendency for these native 
young people to grow away from their foreign-born parents. Born 
amid New World surroundings and educated in American public 


_— thay a the native — mannii san anon Gravee nd 
schools, they see the n 1V¢ Or mof;rt cosmopolitan n nners an 
habits often with a teeling of discontent and lack of sympathy 


y + | 


toward their foreign-born parents, who cling to what seem to the 
children unnecessary peculiarities. The teacher can help to bridge 
that gulf. 


An exceptionally good story that may | 


ye used to foster a proper 


sense of the problem of linking the old with the new is Mary Antin’s 
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little story, “The Lie.” It can be drawn into the course as an example 
of an American short story, as a study in child character, or as a 
period’s pleasurable reading by the teacher. It is the heart story 
of a little Jewish boy from Russia, whose father has lied about 
the child’s age, making him out younger than he really is that the 
compulsory school law may apply to him longer. The father has 
always had to evade the law before, and he wants David to have 
a good education; therefore his deceit. But David has been 
impressed with the truth of Washington, and feels that he cannot 
act the part of the great man in the school entertainment, because 
he realizes suddenly that he is helping his father to lie. He cannot 
explain to the teacher, and makes himself ill with the worry of 
the lie for himself and what he knows to be a necessary, even praise- 
worthy, evasion on the part of his father. The teacher finally 
learns the situation by a visit to David’s home. She understands 
that David must be truthful himself, but he cannot feel anything 
but pride in his father’s intention. ‘The story is lesson enough in 
itself. 

But so far I have spoken only of material which bears Old 
World traditions. The House of Seven Gables and other novels 
of Hawthorne furnish much of the atmosphere of our own early 
towns. Longfellow’s poetry is full of our historical heritage. 
Whittier’s “Snow Bound” gives a picture of American home life 
and character which we all need to look upon. ‘There is so much 
in literature that can be used to point out our New World back- 
ground, and it is only natural that the emphasis is already upon 
that. 

When we come to the teaching of American principles, it is a 
little more definite and tangible, perhaps. ‘There, too, is an ever 
growing source of supply, for American principles are still being 
expanded. The truth is, of course, basic and changeless, but our 
interpretation of the inclusiveness of a principle broadens. 

Washington in his “Farewell Address’ has succeeded in pre- 
senting an aggregate of American principles which need emphasis 
even more today than they did when first penned—liberty, unity, 
education, religion, and morality—these must be emphasized as 
principles that we still need to follow. With respect to interna- 
tionalism he points out that too passionate attachments for some 
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nations and inveterate antipathies for others are extremes of 
national prejudice, not justice, and dangerous to us; ‘“‘Observe 
good faith and justice towards all nations.” The speeches and 
letters of Lincoln emphasize union for the country, and brother- 
hood and liberty for the slave. Like Lincoln, Jacob Riis decided 
to throw his weight against a social evil—in his case, the tene- 
ment; The Making of an American contains the story of his effort 
to bring brotherhood and the square deal for men as human be- 
ings. And this story is the more vivid and appealing because it 
comes from the lips of one of our adopted Americans. 

Lest we overlook it entirely, let me speak here of the square 
deal which is in the attitude of the teacher in handling pointedly 
unpleasant or unworthy characters of a specific nationality, For 
example, The Merchant of Venice can become a very dangerous 
book for class use. I have heard complaints from Jews that it 
should not be taught, at least not as they had seen it. Personally, 
I have witnessed class teaching where the instructor, through 
ignorance or prejudice, or both, under the guise of thorough 


teaching, managed to shred the motives of Shylock so carefully 
and to insist so definitely upon his race that the chief impression 
left upon those not Hebrew was the undesirability of the Jew, 
while upon the Jewish pupils there fell only further contirmation 
of the necessity of antagonism toward the Gentile. Such teaching 
is un-American. 

How much better to see the play in its proper light! 
Shakespeare was a master of literature, but a man of his time. He 
shared a popular sentiment, although it is altogether probable that 
he put no such importance upon the nationality of his characters 
as his readers have chosen to place. However, granted that there 
was sentiment against the Jew, it was natural in its origin, human, 
and blameworthy from both sides. Why not explain to the class 
how, under feudal systems, the Jews were not citizens in European 
countries, and the only rights and privileges they had were bought 
of feudal lords? ‘To possess money was then their great aim, as in 
possession lay their one hope of safety for belongings or even life 
itself. Correlation may be made between The Merchant of Venice 


and Ivanhoe upon this point. Then, the taking of interest also 
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has its explanation; it need not be developed. Since the Catholic 
church forbade the taking of usury, the Jews were left in sole 
possession of a very profitable banking system, made necessary 
by their own extremities, but calculated to train them in keen 
methods and sharp practices. We use the system in banking 
today, and there is plenty of evidence that sharp practices are 
not racially restricted. Wouldn’t such information, passed on 
lightly, plus a little emphasis on the more worthy characteristics 
of Shylock, take away the sting from the study of the play? 

I have had the pleasure of attending the discussions of a class 
in which our good friend The Merchant was a joy rather than 
otherwise. There were a large number of Jewish pupils in the class, 
yet there seemed to be no distaste for the play. The class was 
reading with an attempt at simple dramatization, and a Jewish 
boy and girl were reading Shylock and Jessica. In the discussions 
of the play, the teacher asked for opinions of Jessica’s conduct, 
and one pupil, evidently not Jewish, volunteered that Jessica was 
not a lovable character, for, no matter what Shylock was to others, 
he was her father and deserved more understanding and sympathy 
from his daughter. Going on with the discussion, the teacher 
asked what advantages we had for dramatization which Shakespeare 
in his own time lacked. After enumerating the very obvious 
advantages, they were about to proceed with a new topic, when 
the class Shylock brightened visibly. ‘‘There’s another one,”’ 
he triumphed. ‘Shakespeare never had a real Jew to act Shylock!” 
It was plain that there was no prejudice in that class. All were 
future American citizens, studying a piece of interesting literature 
for their common improvement. 

In impressing the necessity of right living and active service 
as an essential for citizenship, no better literature can be chosen 
than the well-written biographies of great Americans, native-born 
or by adoption. Of course, there is a value, too, in biographies 
of other great men. Their lives may be just as good examples of 
the principles we want to mark. The biography of the American 
has the added interest of personal services to this country. Frank- 
lin’s Autobiography furnishes much. His constant services to 
Philadelphia, to the colony of Pennsylvania, to the colonies, and 
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then to the young United States; his scientific and philosophical 
contributions to society, his unswerving loyalty to America when it 
became necessary for him to choose between the old and the new— 
all are good points for emphasis. And Franklin’s motto of political 
service, never to seek, never to refuse, and never to resign an 
office, but to serve his countrymen as long as they felt they had 
need of him, can be made the keynote of any American’s ideal of 
service. 

There are many more books which can be used simply and 
easily to create an atmosphere of understanding among groups, 
of belief in great principles, of willingness to spend life in this 
country’s interest. There are many pieces of literature, particu- 
larly poetry, which breathe a more emotional appeal for generosity 
of spirit and co-operation in patriotic services. ‘Scum o’ the 
Earth,” by Robert Haven Schauffler, might well be brought into 
the lyric poetry reading as one of the great modern poems. Denis 
McCarthy’s ‘‘This is the Land Where Hate Should Die” has its 
important message. Henry van Dyke’s ‘‘America for Me” 
is just pure patriotism. ‘America the Beautiful’”—but we could 
go on without end. 

America is for us all. We must give as well as receive. We 
must work together in that giving. We must know, and believe, 
and act. Those of us who are teaching are influencing, by our 
constant attitude, the growing Americans. And in high-school 
literature we find the opportunity of reaching many through a 
gentle means. 


CAREERS IN COLLEGE COMPOSITION CLASSES 


CALVIN T. RYAN 





Every teacher of every subject in every college in the land has 
had students tell him, “I had this in high school.” By “this” 
they mean your particular subject. One wonders what the college 
is for. One wonders why there should be so much duplication. 
The answer is usually found when that same teacher begins to teach 
students who “took” English or physics or chemistry in high 
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CAREERS IN COLLEGE COMPOSITION CLASSES 






I2I 


A student came to see me about a course I was going to 


offer in American literature in the Summer School, and after I 


outlined the course to her she said with a great deal of pride: 


“Oh, I had that in high school! 


that I took!” 


Or, at least, I think it was American 


I told the young woman that there certainly would 


be no need of her repeating what might pan out to be the same course. 
What we find in college is that students come to the Freshman 
English class, tell us that they have studied rhetoric and composition 


in high school, but upon inquiry show that they cannot tell at which 


end of the English sentence one is most likely to find the subject. 


It is not uncommon to have students who cannot tell the difference 


between the passive voice and the past tense of a verb. 


Most 


frequently those students are the ones who complain about repeat- 


ing what they “‘had”’ in high school. 
Recently a superintendent asked me to tell him in what respect 


I found the students lacking who came from his school. 


him, 


told me his side of the question. “I 


teachers,”’ 


‘“‘Grammar, and the fundamentals of a sentence.”’ 


can get 


he said, “who seem to enjoy telling a class 


any 


I told 
Then he 
number of 


‘Isn’t this 


beautiful’ and ‘The author makes such wonderful descriptions,’ 


or ‘Tennyson was born in 1809 and died in 1892.’ 


get teachers who can teach gramma 


even those from your college!’ 


I knew it was true. 


and the fundamentals. 


But I can’t 
Not 


For I have 


had seniors say to me, ‘‘ What do you mean by the passive voice ?”’ 
\ ; \ I 


Yes, seniors, majoring in English! 


Why should they know ? 


They 


have elected purely literary courses, where the instructor has no 


time to teach eighth-grade subject-matter, and must perforce 


assume that the student knows such things. 


So much for atmosphere and setting. 


and setting, I drew fifty Freshmen last September. 


Out of this atmosphere 


I spent three 


hours a week during the first term trying to teach something about 


sentence structure and style. 


They had been accustomed to 


“long” compositions, the most of which, as one student confided 


to me, they had copied from source books. 


It will 


be a heydey 


to the whole English-teaching and English-taught world, when 


we learn that the prime motive of the course is to teach pupils to 


think, just as the teacher of arithmetic hopes to do in his classes. 
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Personally I should be happy if the pupils coming to me had never 
written a “long” composition, provided they had been well drilled 
in sentences and paragraphs. 

But back to my fifty students. At first, I tried pouring in, 
but when I gave my test I found that I got back either nothing at 
all or just what I had told them. Then I tried boring in—only 
to find that there was no bottom. Fifty per cent had never studied 
grammar; a hundred per cent hated it. Students who expected 
to major in English had never studied grammar in the public schools; 
they had been told that they did not need it, that they would 
“absorb” all that they needed from their literature and from their 
foreign languages. Oh, the Pandora who opened the box out of 
which flew the little devils that went about telling people the way 
to learn English grammar was to read Shakespeare and Tennyson 
and Wordsworth and Maupassant! I did not blame the students, 
I pitied them; but what I thought of their teachers might damn 
them to everlasting punishment. 

Forty out of the fifty survived the mid-year ordeal. The other 
ten failed. Wiggam and Conklin would say that the grandfathers 
of those ten were not qualified to pass on a sufficiently large number 
of IQ units to enable their grandchildren to make good in college. 
I don’t know anything about the grandfathers of those young people, 
but I do know something about the school machinery through 
which they had been pulled and pushed. 

When we started the second semester, the forty began to dread 
composition, for that was next in order. They had all “had” 
it in high school. It was a daily grind of themes, they thought. 
Here they were to go through it again, just as they thought that 
they had escaped the torture! 

Every normal boy and girl thinks sooner or later of what he is 
going to do after he completes his college training. He may 
think crudely. He may think wrong. The chances are that he 
will never think of selecting his studies and his courses with his 
career in mind. Too often the courses are taken and then the 
career is thrust upon him. One girl in the graduating class of a 
certain college last June, who had majored in social sciences, 
accepted a position as teacher of debating in a small town high 
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school! But such incongruities are minor affairs. The young lady 
at least will know where to find subject-matter for debates. 

When boys and girls enter college before they have decided on 
their life career, they should be urged to think about the choice, 
at least, during their Freshman year. Now the English course 
has never put up any signs, “No dumping allowed,” consequently 
whenever a new subject is to be tried out the authorities always 
think of the English department and of the English teacher. No 
wonder the English department is the most expensive department 
in a school. No wonder the health of English teachers fails more 
frequently than that of their brother, the history, or the science, 
teacher. If Tomlinson had been an English teacher, I feel sure 
Saint Peter would have admitted him. 

Thinking that if there was anything in the world boys and girls 
would be interested in talking about and writing about it would be 
their life work, I began to talk with them about their careers. Do 
you think they had even given the choice of a career a thought? 
Well, you are only partly right, for three-fourths of them smiled 
at the idea of my being such a high-brow as to expect so much of 
them. In answer to the question why they had come to college 
the result was more satisfactory, for thirty of the forty replied, 
“T don’t know!” English teachers are immune to discouragement. 


At the end of three weeks we had read and talked about all the 
books in the library directly on particular professions or occupations. 
We talked about several careers in class. We applied the immortal 
six tests—remuneration, healthfulness, safety, chance of promotion, 
social standing, and personal qualifications—and then I began to 
ask individual members to prepare a talk to give before the class 
outlining the qualifications, the advantages and disadvantages 
of particular occupations. This served for oral composition. Then 
we began to write. Not even Freshmen in college can be too far 
presumed to have something to write about, some ideas that will 
be of interest to a reader. The members of the class wrote exposi- 
tory themes on the occupations. Some interviewed physicians 
and dentists and reported what they had learned about medicine 


and dentistry as a profession. One young man was much struck 
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by some information the physician gave him. ‘The physician told 
him that while his calls during the previous month had amounted 
to nearly two hundred dollars, he had collected only three dollars. 
The class had learned something: besides considering how much 
your income is apt to be, think also of how much you will really 
be able to collect. Middle western farmers get sick at all seasons 
of the year, but they pay their doctor when they sell their stock. 
The young people entering our colleges today are practical- 
minded. ‘They refuse to be taught in a vacuum. And there is no 
subject that lends itself to time-wasting quite so readily as English 
composition does. I have found from experience that if a class 
has been led to see some “‘sense’’ in a subject they can be led to 
study it. My method with last year’s Freshmen has convinced 
me most firmly that English composition can be made practical 
enough for our boys and girls to enjoy studying it; yes, even to 
like it. A visit to a bank, or one to a dentist’s office, affords excel- 
lent material for description. ‘To line up the “ Dentists” against 
the “Surgeons” will bring out more work, real work, than all the 
written reports on argumentation the most leisurely English teacher 
will have time to correct. It teaches the students to think, to think 
clearly and exhaustively. It teaches them to express themselves 
effectively. In Freshman composition I am not sure that we 
should expect to accomplish anything more. We should like to 
have them cultivate a taste for all our pet poems and novels. So 
should we like for them each to have a million dollars. ‘‘ David 
Copperfield” is a mine of information both for moral and voca- 
tional guidance. David knew that incompatibility would wreck 
the happiness of a home about as quickly as unfaithfulness. David 
knew what to do when he found himself in a blind alley job. 
Woolley handbooks are needed for references, to be sure, but 
the library becomes the textbook whenever composition is vitalized. 
This is as it should be. Composition is not dull. It is not dull 
to teach when a teacher has a class that is interested. It requires 
some pouring, some boring, and no little chiseling to arouse interest 
and to produce results. ‘Those of the class that dreaded the course 
most were the ones at the end of the year that expressed themselves 
most profusely as to how they had enjoyed the work. 









































HIGH LIGHTS ON AMATEUR DRAMA THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES 


CARRIE D. WRIGHT 


Last summer I visited five drama schools,’ situated at Berkeley; 
Pasadena; Santa Barbara; Peterborough, New Hampshire; and 
Chicago. Much humorous and sometimes irritated criticism on 
the “glaring torch of uplift’? supposedly flaunted in the faces of 
the public by workers in dramatics had prepared me to expect 
at these schools some pedantic tendencies. In every school a 
genial, simple courtesy welcomed me and continued throughout 
my stay. Such natural courtesy has never impressed me as a char- 
acteristic of extremists. The very simplicity of the courtesy gave 
me every opportunity to discover any “uplift” tendencies among 
my colleagues in dramatics. My own training as a teacher also 
had taught me where to look for pedantic tendencies. I soon 
discovered, moreover, that anything and everything about dramatics 
except ‘‘uplift’” was eagerly discussed. They refused to “light 
up the torch.” All agreed that effort in any art is well spent, 
and that drama, involving, as it does, interest and knowledge of 
so many arts, is a fitting and happy means of a good time for many 
people working together. The “uplift” notion seems to be forgotten 
in the peculiar fitness of the drama to the popular need. Walter 
Prichard Eaton, in his talk at the Drama Conference and Festival 
at Peterborough, expressed vividly the real place of the theater 
when he said: “‘The art of the theater is the destined art of the 
people for the present and the future—the natural means of expres- 
sion for an age full of doubt and perplexity, the most suitable art 
for a nervous, vigorous age like our own.” 

t The names of the schools visited were The Drama Teachers’ Summer School of 
the Theater, at Berkeley, California; The Summer Art Colony, at Pasadena, California; 
The Summer School of Arts, at Santa Barbara, California; The Dramatic Conference 


and Festival Associated with the Outdoor Players, at Peterborough, New Hampshire; 
and The Drama Institute at Chicago. 
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As a teacher of dramatics I was curious to know what phases 
of dramatics receive most attention throughout the United States. 
In every school I found work in speech-training, and in every 
school except one (that one limited for time and means) a course 
in stagecraft. In all schools as a basis of play-production, before 
settings or lines are considered, a saturated understanding of the 
play by careful preliminary study was esteemed the first essential. 
The wildest enthusiasts and most staid professors cursed imitation 
roundly and urged instead natural expression gained by a thorough 
understanding of the play. The public wants its money’s worth 
of “emotional illusion’”’ and to again quote Mr. Eaton: “The lack 
of this is the greatest handicap to amateur dramatics.’’ An accom- 
panying excellent approach to play production as used in some 
schools is a thorough study of pantomime. Most delightful experi- 
ences were related by many of the coaches as to the magical results 
gained by these methods. Clear diction of correct technique is 
no less a need at present, and a very great effort throughout the 
country is being made to develop this as the pleasing, effective 
vehicle for sympathetic, intelligent understanding. When players, 
backed by artistic stagecraft, acquire clear diction and intelligent, 
emotional interpretation, we shall never lack for audiences. 

At the Peterborough Conference Professor Crawford gave 
dramatic directors a wholesome warning that they too, as well as 
their players, must remember that the meaning of the play itself 
must be thoroughly understood by them. The artist plans the play 
as a particular interpretation of life. The play is the reason for the 
theater’s existence. Professor Crawford advises every producer 
to question himself thus: ‘‘Are you willing to give the public that 
play, or do you want to give the public yourself ?”’ 

Many leaders in the amateur theater, notably Professor Samuel 
Hume, of the University of California, urged care in the use of 
expressionistic settings. Unsuitable settings disgust and disturb 
audiences. Realistic plays, such as The Famous Mrs. Fair, 
could hardly appear effectively in expressionistic settings. Common 
sense, simplicity, and originality in color and design are the “‘safety”’ 
maxims of the new stagecraft. 
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A happy sign of the health of the amateur theater is the willing- 
ness of all the workers to make the drama pay for itself. Professor 
Crawford says: ‘‘I don’t believe in endowing art. The only way 
to get workers in art, not parasites, is to get people who will live 
by it.” Settlement workers, little-theater workers, and school 
workers all expressed willingness to put productions on a commercial 
basis. Some community theaters are now able to hire professionals 
to carry the leading parts, and so avoid strain on the amateur 
players. Coaches of many community theaters showed that their 
theaters could not exist unless financially successful, and they were 
glad to meet that test by intelligent management. In Montana 
a group of university players had a successful season under Mr. 
Alexander Dean traveling about the state. They were urged to 
make re-engagements and seemed to fill a craving for amusement 
in the remote towns. 

The revival of interest in marionettes showed itself in the School 
of the Theater, of Berkeley, California, and also at the Drama 
Institute in Chicago. Modern-language teachers, a few little- 
theater groups, and some college men are working with marionettes, 
with various aims: simple production of plays in foreign languages, 
studies in pantomime, amusement for children, production of classic 
drama, and experiments in stagecraft in miniature stages. 

An interesting comment on public opinion expressed itself 
at Peterborough in a rather warm discussion of the place of the 
pageant. The irritation common among dramatic workers was 
traced to the popular tendency to dignify by the name of pageant 
any little spectacular, out-of-door production or parade. “A 
pageant,” according to Dr. Linwood Taft, ‘‘is a series of episodes 
held together usually by a thread of chronology.” Dr. Taft 
recommends the pageant as an ideal vehicle of expression for a 
community with an idea to embody and means to finance a dignified 
production. 

An indication of the growth of the drama in popular appeal 
is seen in the use of the drama by religious institutions. Reverend 
Mr. Church, of Brookline, Massachusetts, declares that in ten 
years many of the churches will have special buildings for dramatic 
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productions. The movement for the development of the religious 
pageant and drama throughout the United States is very successfully 
under way. The United Church Society in New York has received 
offers from commercial theater men to produce religious plays 
at a percentage of profit under the name of the United Church. 
This proves the belief of the commercial stage men in the popularity 
of the movement. 

Altogether the opinions of workers in amateur dramatics over 
the United States place the drama in the midst of a great rising 
movement. We face the problem of meeting the public’s demand 
for emotional illusion by thorough understanding of the play, 
intelligent speech and pantomime, and suitable setting. 


GIRLS AND BOYS 


I love young girls: their flower fairness, 

The brave new ardors flaming in their faces, 

Their gentle courtesies of tone, the baffling shy ness 
That haits their tongues 

I love their swift free laughter 

And running gracefulness of all their movements; 

I love to watch the mystery of womanhood 


That dawns, cloud 


veiled in moody, dreaming eyes 
I love young boys: their honest badness 

And swift upspringing from hard luck, to laugh, 
Their bold defiance of the Law of Man, 

And unurged loyalty to Law of Boy, 

The way they lazy over books, 

Saving their earnestness for out-of doors; 

I love their bashful chivalries, 

Their blaze of wrath for all unfairness; but most, 
I love to watch that magic of their manhood’s birt! 


When sudden dignity comes overnight. 
» =) 


White flame, and shifting mist of sun-filled cloud 
Is Youth. 
Swift blossoming of Spring, to keep renewed 


Rainbow dreams within a world’s gray heart. 


RutH EVELYN HENDERSON 
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A PROJECT IN HIGH-SCHOOL JOURNALISM 

In the Freeport High School we had long been faced with the prob- 
lem of financing both a yearbook and a semi-monthly high-school paper. 
The Annual we disliked to forego for the reason that we had rather 
specialized in yearbooks, and we had taken considerable pride in putting 
out a superior book for the size of our school. This favoritism in our 
publications may have been wise or unwise. The problem remained. 
Each year the semi-monthly management rode an up-hill grade; they 
invaribly ended the year in debt. Moreover, the financing of both 
publications rested wholly with the members of the Senior class, which 
usually numbers about 125 members. 

Six years ago one of the sections of Senior Composition tried an 
experiment, which has since become a most successful working-plan. 
Freeport’s daily paper, there is but one, gladly consented to print high- 
school news twice a week, giving as us much space as the copy required, 
from three columns to a page. 

The plan this year is to have two of the sections in Senior Composition 
edit the page, the first-hour class having charge of the Wednesday edi- 
tion; the sixth-hour section of the Saturday edition. From each section 
an editorial staff is chosen consisting of five members: an editor and 
four associate editors, each of whom is assigned to “cover” a definite 
phase of school news in his “run.” 

Since from five to eight weeks of the course in Senior Composition 
are devoted to a study of journalism, particularly the newspaper, the 
news columns are begun and are given a strong impetus as a classroom 
project. While the five editors write most of the cppy, the whole class 
may be brought “into the game” with more or less frequency. And a 
most absorbing game it is. To have one’s editorial accepted by the news 
staff is gratifying indeed, for it means that the ten thousand copies of the 
day’s issue of the Journal-Standard will contain his “theme.” 

The advantages of the present system over the former semi-monthly 
high-school paper are felt to be so numerous and so far-reaching that the 
problem of a high-school paper seems to be solved in the Freeport High 
School. Business men are no longer being constantly approached, by 
both the semi-monthly and Annual staffs, for ads. Therefore, they are 
more ready to support the one publication. The project has led to a 
feeling of unanimity between Freeport’s daily newspaper and the high 
129 
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school, a thing to be desired in any town. The students greatly appreci- 
ate the co-operation of the Journal-Standard; the daily’s staff is most 
anxious each year that the high-school continue its news columns, for 
the school’s activities are “covered” more thoroughly than would be 
possible, otherwise. Last year the managing editor of the Journal- 
Standard conducted a contest among the high-school students, giving a 
money prize to the student who presented the best drawing from which 
a cut could be made as a heading for the high-school news section. A 
saving to the school of perhaps a thousand dollars each year is considered 
“good business.” The readers of high-school news are increased from 


‘ 


800 (the student enrolment) to perhaps 15,000 of Freeport’s citizens. 
A keener interest in the more intimate life of the student body, in their 
peculiar problems, has grown up among the general public as a result of 
the high-school news columns. 

In addition to 
the spreading of legitimate propaganda. For example, Freeport is 


ec 


covering” school activities, the columns are used for 


badly in need of a new high-school structure. For several months the 
young reporters have been publishing a series of articles setting forth 
the situation as seen from the inside by the student himself. Recently, 
one of the staff was commended by the president of the Freeport Chamber 
of Commerce for these telling and convincing articles, which he believed 
were slowly shaping public opinion for a new high-school building. 
Because the high-school news columns are read by the general public, 
attempts to imitate the more or less flippant youthfulness of many high- 
school papers are suppressed. The news articles are usually “straight 
copy” written in a direct, more or less serious vein. ‘‘Campus jokes”’ 
are not encouraged. The two news staffs have the busy life of eight 
hundred students as their inspiration—their class work, their organiza- 
tions and clubs, their athletic games, their assembly exercises, their 
convictions, their hopes and aspirations, which they hope to sell to their 
22,000 fellow-citizens. To these youthful journalists it is a serious 
business in which they are engaged, calling for a wise and dignified 
administration. Yet it is at the same time an absorbing game. Their 
“copy” is finding readers. They are helping to mold public opinion. 
Their classroom work in journalism has become tremendously vitalized. 
From the faculty’s viewpoint, what was begun as a money-saving 
scheme has grown into such handsome and altogether satisfactory 
proportions that the old semimonthly would not be reinstated, even were 
no financial difficulties involved. Our problem of a high-school paper 


has been solved. 
CLARA M. RYAN 
HicH ScHOOL, FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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“THE IDYLLS OF THE KING.” 


The present time—and those dim, misty years 
Wherein a half-forgotten king abode 

Within a land where violence held sway, 

A king who drew around him all of those 

Who did great deeds and thought high thoughts and strove 
To make this old world better; where ’gainst wrong 
A Gareth rode and proved his knightliness, 

A Lancelot struck strong blows, a Bedivere 
Followed the king, a Gawain and Garaint 

Attained not to the heights they might have won;— 
Those far-off years, what mean they to us now? 


The present time—we of this present time 

With all its myriad joys that beckon us: 

Swift movement with the tingling thrill that once 
Was only felt in tilt on tournament, 

And screen presentments that as swift as thought 
Appear and fade—our life of every day— 

Why should we turn us to the dusty past 

And seek through pages for the half-concealed 
The subtle thought of poet hidden there ? 


This world—our world—what can it have to do 
With those forgotten legends of the past ? 

So felt they, these the youth of modern day, 
Who turned reluctant from the busy scene 

To read the dreamy Jdylls of the King. 


Belong they to the world that having tamed 
And made a burdened beast of Giant Steam, 
Draws from the sky by lure of silken kite 

A greater giant, and, once recognized, 

Finds him in rivers, finds him hidden far 
Within the ebon forests of the past, 

Chains him and bids him do as man shall bid, 
Forces to move with lightning speed their cars, 
And turn the Titan wheels of industry, 

Or bear man’s vibrant voice across the world. 


When life is lived in such an eager day, 

When swiftness feeds on oil from out the earth, 
When thought no more on tendrils needs to move, 
But flies like Ariel freed; when great wings beat 
Our upper air to carry man, his love 








And, too, his hate 
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, as long ago foretold 


The Laureate-Prophet, seer of times to be;— 


When hectic life ¢ 


ompels, why should we pore 


On musty, dusty parchment of the past ? 


So feel they, these 
These Perc ivales, 


These youths not 


> young Galahads in arms, 


these dauntless Lancelots, 
guiltless always of the fault 


Of bold Sir Bedivere; yet all of them 


Knightly in those 
Knights are they 


best things that make a knight; 
all; perchance an Arthur too. 


Whose life in high endeavor so shall bind 


All those who seek to do our Father’s will, 


That they shall he 
With firm hand cl 
A standard of int« 


-al the strife of class and class, 
eck the shameless profiteer, 


grity create 


Till none can wish from brother man to gain 


By greed and cunning, nor can willing take 


A recompense un¢ 
An Arthur would 


The highest effort 


arned; in this our day 
arouse throughout the land 


s for all human good. 


Knights are they all? And are there no Elaines ? 


; 
Lf 


Ay, truly; Enids 
With all her swe 


Lynettes ? Why ( 
More truly to our a 


Elaines and Enids 


too, in modern guise 


ness. Are there, too, Lynettes ? 


juestion ? For Lynette belongs 
ge than to her day. 
and Lynettes they are 


As sweet of soul as ever poet dreamed; 


And Gueneveres a 


As Arthur saw her 


s white-souled and as true 


when they twain were wed 


Before the altar, in that far-off time. 


And she who Vv alk 


The ear to hear th 


s beside them seeks for them 


e harmonies of eld, 


The music of the master who has touched 


The chords that vibrate through the truest lives. 


She asks for them 


that they may carry hence 
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Into this modern life of ebb and flow, 


The purpose of Ki 


ng Arthur; there to make 


This old world other; leading purest lives, 


Speaking no sland 


Honoring their ov 


Their conscience reverencing, and all human wrongs 


Redressing; working out Our Father’s will. 


r, no, nor listening to it, 


vn word as it were their God’s, 
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That scorn, impurity, and meanness all, 

Moral mosquitoes of life’s swampy ways, 

To them shall be not. May they be of those 
Who dwell above miasma, and of those 

Who dwell within miasma, there to drain 

The bogs and fens and make them fruitful lands. 


Such be the earnest purpose of their lives, 

Woven in truth and honor, broidered fair 

With beauty for this life and for that next, 

That Great Adventure which is yet to come. 

Blessings upon them. May they all fulfill 

Richly the promise of their hopeful youth. 

LAURA BELL EVERETT 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


THE PROJECT OF A JOURNEY 


On a bulletin board at the side of the classroom some pictures were 
placed, pictures of American authors and poets with a modest number of 
enticing pictures of theirhomes. As one of the Juniors entered the room, 
he exclaimed, ‘What are these for ?”’ The reply, “They are some friends 
whose acquaintance I’d like you to make,”’ seemed a bit puzzling. “How 
are we to get acquainted with them? Most of them are dead?” came 
the skeptical response. 

Just at this point in the conversation a project with all its possi- 
bilities of arousing interest seemed to spring full-blown from the dark 
recesses of the mind. The class had assembled by this time and were 
eagerly listening to the discussion. 

“Ts there any way in which you might know people without actually 
seeing them ?”’ I asked. 

“Tf they are writers you might read their stories and poems and so 
get acquainted,”’ said one of the girls. 

Finally came another suggestion, the one for which I was hoping. 

“You might visit the towns in which they lived.” 

“Huh! That’s too expensive,’ said the practical one who had 
started the discussion. 

“You could make-believe,” protested the advocate of the trip, and 
thus the project was started. 

The class by referring to a “History of American Literature” decided 
which poets and authors they wished to know more intimately, and, 
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when this vital question had been agreed upon, two committees were 
appointed to arrange the itinerary. These two committees suggested 
routes that might be followed, and the class selected the one that they 
considered the most economical. The route was as follows. 

New York—visit all the places of historical as well as of literary interest. 

3y boat to Portland—visit the home of Longfellow. 

Haverhill—home of Whittier. 

Boston—visit historical and literary Boston. Explore Cambridge. Side 
trips to Salem, Hawthorne’s home; Concord, Louisa Alcott’s home, Thoreau’s 
home, and Emerson’s home. 

Cooperstown, New York—James Fenimore Cooper. 

New York City—visit museums. Side trips to Tarrytown, the home of 
Washington Irving, and to Huntington, Long Island, the home of Walt Whit- 
man. 

Philadelphia—visit places connected with Franklin and places of historic 
interest. 

Washington—visit places of interest in connection with Washington, 
Lincoln, Woodrow Wilson, and Roosevelt. Side trips to Mount Vernon and 
Arlington. 

When the route was arranged, much discussion followed as to the 
best means of procuring information concerning the places to be visited. 
After considerable deliberation, the class decided that their members 
should write to the people in the different towns, and the long-suffering 
head of the English department was selected as one of the victims to be 
appealed to. The pupils in almost all cases met with a generous response, 
and through the kindness and co-operation of all those written to, the 
class was able to purchase attractive post cards of almost all the authors’ 
homes. When one of the Junior divisions wrote to Cooperstown, they 
found the English class especially enterprising. The entire class made 
use of the request as a project, and, besides sending the most delightful 
postcards, they sent a book which gives an account of all interesting 
events centered around Cooperstown and the life of Cooper. In addition 
to this they mailed newspapers with items of importance and views of 
the town carefully blue-penciled. 

In some instances the pupils wrote to the Chamber of Commerce, 
to the postmaster, to the historical society, or to a minister in the town. 
When one person failed to respond, another was appealed to. As a 
result the class has purchased a delightful collection of cards, and has 
accumulated some fascinating material about the different authors. 

One of the most interesting letters received by the class was written 
by an English teacher in the Haverhill High School. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL 


HAVERHILL, MASSACHUSETTS 


November 15, 1922 


My DEAR Miss EYERLY: 


I am glad to offer whatever information I can about Whittier. I cannot 
quite make out just what you desire, but I assume you wish something the 
prosaic textbooks don’t give. 

Perhaps you will be interested in an account of his birthplace which is now 
open daily to visitors. The house is situated well back on the left-hand side 
of a road which runs off the main highway between Haverhill and Merrimac. 
It is a small, well-preserved, severely plain old New England farmhouse. Near 
it runs a small stream frequently alluded to by Whittier in his poems. Notice 
the lines in “ My Playmate”: 


“The wild grapes wait us by the brook 
The brown nuts on the hill, 
And still the May-day flowers make sweet 
The wood of Tollymill.” 


Hills surround the valley in which the house is situated. 

Within is a typical scene. The rooms are furnished much as in Whittier’s 
day. One enters the room which is the scene of the conversations of “Snow- 
bound’’; at the fireplace are old andirons, a warming pan, and a pair of the 
poet’s boots. Leading from this room is a bedroom—the one where Whittier 
was born. There are several steps leading up to it. It is very tiny, has only 
one small window, has a bed, bureau, and chair. On the bureau and in its 
top drawer are several articles of baby clothing worn by Whittier and the other 
members of his family when they were children. In a front room is a desk, 
said to be the one referred to in “In Schooldays.” The poet’s initials are 
carved on it. Many books are about, books he used; they are like other read- 
ing books of the time, containing much moralizing and many gloomy themes. 
The quaint, simple life of the poet may well be imagined in this home. 

I am enclosing several views which may interest you. I included a view 
of the Merrimac River because it is the theme of Whittier’s poem “The Merri- 
mack.” Perhaps you know his poem, “Kenoza Lake,” a view of which I 
found for you. Then there are two views of the birthplace. The other view 
may interest you historically, for Haverhill feels great pride in Hannah Dustin 
as well as in her pastoral poet, Whittier. 

Perhaps I have not told you what you are interested in. If not, write me 
again and let me know exactly what it is you most wish. You see I have 
assumed that accounts of his life are accessible. 

Do you remember when he refers to the Ocean’s roar in ‘‘Snowbound” ? 
That could be heard, although his home was 16 miles from Salisbury; that is, 
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when an east wind blew it could be distinguished. This is explained by the 
contour of the valleys there which re-echo. Of course, with the winds there’s 
a high surf. 

Yours very truly 


Head of Department of English 


After reading this letter, the class eagerly perused “‘My Playmate,” 
*Snowbound, The Merrimac,” and “ Kenoza Lake.” 

The project has been of value. from many points of view 

1. It aroused the inner urges on the part of the majority of the class. 


99 66 


Interest predominated. 
2. The class learned to work together as a group. 
3. They learned how to select material and classify it. 
4. Facility in oral expression was gained. 
5. Compositions in the form of diary were written. 
. Booklets were made and attractively illustrated. This aroused 


a 


the ingenuity and artistic ability of the class. 

7. Business letters were written to meet real emergencies as the 
trip progressed. 

8. The pupils formed an intimate acquaintance with the different 
authors, for they studied them in their environment, met some of their 
friends, told some anecdotes about them, memorized some poems that 
were pleasing, read and told some stories. 

HELEN L. REETS 


BLOOMSBURG HIGH SCHOOL 


NEAR GIANT’S CAUSEWAY 


Alone I stood on edge of mountain shore 
And watched below the cliff the sea expand, 
With tide and flood all broken to the roar 
Of rhythmic wave on wave. From distant strand 
The waters rolled along, unmeasured vast, 
Then on the rock to shattered mist were hurled. 
No wild chaotic tumult there was massed, 
But tuned were murmurs, like full chords unfurled 
The mighty pulsing music of the deep, 
By Unseen Power stirred, a flawless plan. 
His record there God’s memory would keep 
Of tidal waves in history of Man. 
Behind me stretched the heath, a purple sea, 
As still as voice of Time that’s yet to be! 
F. H. ADLER 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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EDITORIAL 


An application of the National Council of Teachers of English 
for formal affiliation with the National Education Association has 


been approved and the affiliation fee of five dollars 
Rights and 


' accepted by the latter organization. The relation of 
Duties . ' 


the Council to the N.E.A. is now practically the same 
as that of the state teachers’ organizations and other affiliated 
associations. 

In part this step but makes formal cordial relations already ex- 
isting. For example, the N.E.A. has always included in the printed 
program of its annual summer meeting the program of the National 
Council, treating it just like the programs of departments of the 
N.E.A. itself. It does, however, give the Council at least one new 
privilege: it will be entitled, upon proper showing of N.E.A.individual 
memberships, to representation in the Delegate Assembly, which is 
really the governing body of the N.E.A. Questions may come 
before this body upon which teachers of English should be able to 
speak through their own official mouthpiece. Such contingencies 
are now provided for. 

The formal affiliation reminds us of our duty to support the 
organization of all the teachers of the nation, that one agency 
through which we can hope to accomplish most for the elevation 
of our own status and for the improvement of the opportunities 
of the children. The small membership fee of two dollars is 
insignificant in comparison with the benefit each teacher derives 
from the activities of this powerful organization. However strongly 
one may disapprove of single acts of the N.E.A., no one conversant 
with its work doubts that on the whole its funds are well spent. 
Every member of the National Council should realize that it is 
both his privilege and his duty to keep himself in good standing on 
the membership list of the National Education Association. Pay 
dues to J. W. Crabtree, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 


DA. 
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Now that teachers everywhere are fully alive to the need and 
the advantages of organized and co-operative effort for the better- 
ment of their profession, it often becomes discourag- 
ingly apparent that the fundamental obstacle to such 
effort, unless within very limited territory, is the ex- 


Pooling 
Expenses 


pense of getting together; for no amount of correspondence and 
publication can wholly take the place of meetings, whether for “ pro- 
grams” or more especially for planning and directing the systematic 
study of teaching problems. In such undertakings those most active 
for the general good thereby incur the heaviest penalties, and at a 
certain number of miles from the geographical focus of any large 
group these penalties become prohibitive, and the remoter workers 
are automatically cut off by the high price of railway tickets. 
To break a larger group into smaller ones, though it usually seems 
the only remedy available, is likely not to be a real one; for though 
costs thereby become smaller they are still unequally distributed, 
and the possibilities of accomplishment are likely to be reduced 
more than the costs. 

Certain district organizations of teachers are endeavoring to 
overcome in another way this obstacle, as to certain meetings for 
certain purposes, by distributing the cost equally among all who 
attend. The method proposed in one such instance is to establish 
by election within the larger organization the willing and able 
workers as a central body of carefully chosen representatives, and 
to fix for this central body a membership fee which shall be approxi- 
mately determined by averaging the railway expenses of all the 
members to a given point—in effect to pool these expenses and divide 
them up equally. This of course operates to lessen the attendance 
from central territory and to strengthen that from outer regions, 
and the first of these results may be a disadvantage; but it also 
operates to increase most notably the solidarity and effectiveness 
of the central body and through it of the general organization; 
it makes available every unit of special energy and ability in all 
parts of the field. It does not lessen sacrifice, but it applies to each 
victim a uniform test of willingness to suffer. 

The general plan may of course be modified, mathematically or 
otherwise, to suit peculiar conditions or make needed compromises; 
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but in the rough it seems, without disturbing activities or lessening 
their usefulness, to offer in some cases a way to make present 
expenditures of time, effort, and cash count for more than they 
do now. In the instance cited, the central body is to meet, not for 
“programs,” but to initiate or to consider plans and policies and to 
devise ways and means of forwarding such as are approved; its 
business is round-table discussion leading to action. 
E. M. Hopkins 


THE SECOND PRIZE AWARD 


The prizes for the Project Contest during the month of 
November have been awarded as follows: first, to Esther Sabel, 
Parkers Prairie, Minnesota; second, to Helen W. Cosgrove, New 
York City; third, to Louise F. Belden, Kenmore, New York; 
Sarah Elder, Kalamazoo, Michigan; and Margaret W. Ballantine, 
Milford, Connecticut. 

Miss Sabel’s “Story-Telling” is considered the best because of 
its freshness and because of the obvious genuiness of the audience 
situation. Incidentally, the variety of audiences addressed would 
develop a very real perception of the genuine nature of unity and 
some other rhetorical principles. 

Miss Cosgrove’s ‘‘Hobbies” has perhaps even a wider sphere 
of usefulness than the story-telling undertaking, but this assignment 
is a more conventional one and may easily degenerate in the hands 
of an inefficient teacher into a set of mere oral themes. It also 
provides abundant opportunity for the development of the principles 
of effectiveness and wastes very little of the precious class time. 

“Colleges and Technical Schools”’ is interesting primarily as an 
extension of the frequently used and successful project on vocations. 

“‘Oxford”’ shows that any topic of study may be made the basis 
for supplementary reports which are in the most genuine sense 
composition projects. 

“The Interpretation of Poetry,” though described with too much 
restraint, is an undertaking which may be made very successful 
in practically any school. Like the ‘ Hobbies,” in the hands of 
an unskilful teacher it promptly becomes perfunctory. 
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STORY-TELLING 


Some weeks ago we tried an interesting experiment in our sophomore 





composition class, which has led to most gratifying results. Along with the 
usual work in oral narration, we introduced a short course in story-telling, 
beginning with the consideration of such tales as would be of interest to their 
own group, and then working down to a study of children’s stories which would 
be of interest to children of particular groups. Most of the sophomores have 
younger brothers or sisters, and they already knew something of the interest 
of the story for the little child. On story-telling days, the class converted 


nary class or a grammar grade, according to the 


itself quite readily into a pri 
instructions of the story-teller, and listened with as much attention and interest 
as younger children would, afterward criticizing and making suggestions. The 
stories themselves were told so well and with such enthusiasm that arrangements 
were made with the teachers in the grades to have the sophomores tell their 
stories to the actual group for which they had been prepared. Both teachers 
and children were delighted, and the sophomores begged to be permitted to 
continue the story-telling. As a result, we have now arranged for a story each 
day in the week in each of the first five grades, one student telling a story 
three weeks in succession in the same room, so that he may get accustomed 
to preparing for a particular audience. Furthermore, each student, as a part 
of his work in written narration, has composed a children’s story, which will 
be read by the children in the grades. 
ESTHER SABEL 
PARKERS PRAIRIE, MINNESOTA 


HOBBIES 


Have you a hobby? Maybe you have several. I have, my friends all 
have, and I have observed that, within limits of course, a great deal of the 
really interesting conversation among individuals is about their hobbies. 
Children especially are addicted to hobbies and not infrequently are specialists 
of a sort. I determined to capitalize interest if possible in an oral composition 


1 


project, and it has proven to be one of the most successful as well as one of the 
easiest means of having oral composition while retaining all the best elements 
of good conversation. 

The question, “‘Have you a hobby ?” either puzzles or challenges a group 
at the start. I always follow it up with a tale of one of my own to make the 
question clear. Then the fun begins. Every single pupil has a hobby, and 
many have several. Each individual, in the pride of possession, feels sure his 
must be most interesting or extraordinary. There is usually time the first hour 
for several to present their hobbies without preparation, and the necessity for 
organization becomes patent at the start. It is not difficult to make clear 
that no good “‘hobbyist”’ talks too long and just “rambles.’’ He must make 


his point within a reasonable time limit; his vocabulary must not abound in 
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dead words (things, for example); he must remember that his tone and posture 
impress us. My own hobby, unusual editions of books, permits the use of 
illustrative material, which in itself is a suggestion. 

Ninth, tenth, and eleventh grades have discussed their hobbies enthusi- 
astically and interestingly in the past two years. We have been amused, enter- 
tained, informed, and sometimes thrilled; as when one pupil borrowed her 
father’s hobby and brought in to illustrate her talk some of Stevenson’s own 
letters. Incidentally we have endeavored to build up a feeling for the amenities 
of good conversation, possibly a project in citizenship as well as composition. 


HELEN W. COSGROVE 
New York Clty 


COLLEGES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


Among the projects in composition which my pupils have enjoyed, I 
find the study by each class member of his plans for advanced training after 
high-school education very valuable. The problem of choosing this school 
and meeting its entrance requirements is a vital one for all secondary-school 
pupils, and especially for the seniors with whom I have undertaken its study. 

The subject of this project may be a college or normal school, technical or 
vocational school, conservatory of music or nurses’ training school—whatever 
appeals to the pupil. The first division of the problem is the selection of a 
profession or vocation. The misfortune of undertaking, through a mere whim, 
a line of work which does not prove congenial, is emphasized. The pupil 
studies traits of character and intellect most essential to various professions 
and considers what career his own characteristics should lead him to choose. 
Then we investigate various schools and colleges, noting their specialties and 
comparative merits in furnishing the training desired by different individuals. 
After this follow entrance requirements, and manner of meeting them with the 
pupils’ high school counts, then the curriculum and extra-curricular activities 
of the school. 

Of course some pupils may not expect to attend the schools they choose 
to discuss, or any advanced school, for that matter. But I find that such 
stimulation of interest in problems of education is truly advantageous for 
the whole class, so that some excellent results are usually achieved with the 
final composition. 

Louise F. BELDEN 

KENMORE, NEW YORK 


OXFORD 

The class was studying advanced composition in the twelfth grade. Having 
read The Spires of Oxford by Winifred Letts, they naturally asked: ‘‘What is 
‘the Quad’ ?” “‘ How is cricket played ?”’ ‘‘ What kinds of colleges has Oxford ?” 
“Why are there so many spires ?” ‘‘Where was the person who ‘saw’ so much 
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as she ‘was passing by’?” Then they besieged the library until the shelves 
were bare and the librarians bought two of the latest books on Oxford. The 
oral reports enlivened with pictures, diagrams of the cricket field, and a splendid 
map enlarged from the encyclopedia were so vivid that the class lived in Oxford 
for the week. 

Asked now to compare Oxford with American university life they modestly 
replied: 

“We don’t know enough about American universities.” 

“Would you like to learn ?” 

“Yes! yes!” 

So each member of the class chose an American school for his subject of 
research. Warned against monotony in the reports, each pupil sought the 
outstanding characteristic of his school, that for which it is most heralded or 
valued. When these reports had been given orally and briefly, themes were 
written on such topics as “Democracy in Princeton,” “Self-Government in 
Wellesley.” 

SARAH ELDER 

KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


THE INTERPRETATION OF POETRY 


My junior class has been making a study of modern poetry. Having put 
several modern anthologies at the disposal of the pupils, I gave them directions 
for looking up certain poets and poems. These they reported and discussed 
in class with added enthusiasm because the subjects are of present-day interest. 
I suggested the organization of an oral English club, which should base several 
weeks’ work on modern poetry. The club was organized, and the appointed 
committee arranged a program consisting of talks and recitations of poems. 
The talks were on such subjects as “‘My Favorite Poems,’’ “Different 
Types of Poems,” etc. In the recitations the pupils, either choosing their own 
poems or having them chosen by their fellow-pupils, were particularly inter- 
ested and put forth their best efforts to render them well. The class criticism 
led by the chairman of the club, after the first time, brought reward to those 
who had tried their best, delivered their poems well, and had succeeded to 
some degree in interpretation. I feel that the work has aroused interest 
in and appreciation of poetry and the power to express clearly and with poise 
the pupil’s own feeling. 
MARGARET BALLANTINE 
MILFrorD, CONNECTICUT 
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NEWS AND NOTES 

SPEECH WEEK 

The Joint Committee on American Speech has selected February 
18-23 for the annual “better speech week.’”’ The Committee urges 
that every effort be made to popularize good usage in all forms of written 
and spoken communication by the manner of observance of the week. 

Suggestions: 

1. Co-ordination with the work of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs if the local organization is stressing better speech week. Your 
written compositions, speakers, or even posters on better speech week 
may be utilized in a program by the Women’s Club. 

2. The writing and production of a play for the assembly hour. 
The play may or may not deal with “‘better speech,” but it should be an 
example of best usage in speech. 

3. A public debate or program of public speeches in which clear 
thinking and effective expression are emphasized. The basis for select- 
ing the speakers may be that of superior speech ability demonstrated in 
class work. 

4. An essay contest on the subject of “good English.” The best 
two essays may be selected and printed either in the high school paper 
or the local city paper. 

5. Talks in the assembly hour by local speakers or students on the 
reasons for better speech, or kindred topics. 

6. A display of posters on better speech: the posters prepared by 
the art department. 

7. Adisplay of the poster exhibit of the Joint Committee on American 
Speech. These are managed by the librarian of the Detroit Teachers’ 
College. The only expense involved is transportation charges both ways. 

The Better Speech Week Bulletin, published by the National Council 
of Teachers of English, contains further suggestions. It can be secured 
for the nominal price of twenty-five cents. Also, before the close of the 
year, a “better speech year” bulletin will be available. 

The success of the better speech week depends upon the enthusiasm 
and good judgment of the teachers in charge of the observance. Too 
spectacular methods may tend to diminish the popularity of good 
English. But good taste combined with the right type of zeal will 
enhance the interest of the student in powers of cultivated expression. 
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It is earnestly requested that all observances together with a state- 
ment of the methods pursued be reported to the office of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 506 West Sixty-ninth Street, Chicago. 


MEETING OF THE UTAH EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 

The English Section of the Utah Educational Association, which is 
affiliated with the National Council of Teachers of English, met in Salt 
Lake City Friday, October 26, 1923, with President A. M. Sorenson 
presiding. A tercentenary program commemorating the publication of 
Shakespeare’s First Folio was given. 

Dr. Vincent R. Coulter of the Agricultural College of Utah gave a 
talk on “‘What We Know about Shakespeare.”” Musical selections from 
Shakespeare were given on the victrola. 

“The First Folio,’”’ an address by Professor B. Roland Lewis of the 
University of Utah, illustrated by a choice copy of the First Folio, was the 
principal feature of the program. Professor Lewis traced the history of 
the First Folio in detail. It gave us, he said, improved copies of sixteen 
plays that had not been printed before, and saved for the world and for 
the Anglo-Saxon race twenty of the best plays of our greatest bard, 
which otherwise would in all probability have been lost in oblivion. 
A summary of a portion of his valuable address follows: 

Five hundred copies of the Folio of 1623 were issued, of which about 180 
remain. Of these only fourteen are perfect. A number of copies are in America. 
Henry C. Foulger of Brooklyn has the original copy that William Jaggard 
presented to his friend Augustus Vincent of the College of Arms in London. 
In 1864 this copy sold for £716 ($3,500); in 1922 Mr. Foulger paid £8,600 
($43,000). Mr. Foulger owns also the only known extant copy of the first 
Quarto of “Titus Andronicus” at a cost of $100,000. The London fire of 
1665 and the Chicago fire of 1871 are supposed to have consumed a number of 
copies. 





After Professor Lewis’ address, officers for the ensuing year were 
elected with Professor Iren Tolton of the University of Utah as president 
and Miss Stena Scorup of Salina, Utah, as secretary. 

Emity McDonaLp CARLISLE, Secretary 
NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 

The fall meeting of the New England Association of Teachers of 
English was held at the Boston Public Library, Saturday, December 8; 
Miss Sally Freeman Dawes of Quincy High School, the president of the 
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Association, presided. Over five hundred teachers of English attended 
this meeting, thus establishing a record for the fall meeting of the New 
England Association. 

The general topic for consideration was “Language and Thinking.”’ 
Dr. Alexander J. Inglis of Harvard University discussed the “Relation 
of Language and Thought.” He traced the development of language 
in the mind of the child and the youth. In this connection he deplored 
the ‘“‘mussiness” in word usage of the average student. Dr. Inglis 
is well known as the originator of the Inglis Vocabulary Tests, which 
serve not only as a criterion for judging the language of students, but 
also as a means of inspiration for further word-study. 

Dr. John A. Lester of the Hill School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania, 
spoke along the same line of thought under the topic, ‘The Schoolboy’s 
Vocabulary.” He illustrated his talk by devices employed to increase 
the boy’s interest in words. He cited one sentence composed of words 
derived from sixteen different languages, the boy’s problem being to 
trace the word to their sources. It is hoped that this talk will be printed 
in its entirety in the English Leaflet. 

Miss Helen Stratton, of Fitchburg High School, led the discussion, 
and later Mr. Frost touched the topic again. 

Mr. Charles Swain Thomas, and Dr. C. A. Cockayne, of Springfield, 
reported the Detroit meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. 

The meeting was pleasantly concluded with readings by Mr. Robert 
Frost from his new work, New Hampshire. 

The annual meeting of the Association will be held in Boston, 
March 8, and will include the annual luncheon. 


CONVENTION OF HIGH SCHOOL EDITORS 


The fourth annual convention of the Central Interscholastic Press 
Association, held at the University of Wisconsin on November 30 and 
December 1, was the largest journalistic gathering that ever assembled, 
761 delegates being present from 1717 schools in 18 states. The 
organization, sponsored by the school of journalism at the University 
of Wisconsin, was established at a meeting at Madison in April, 1921, 
and has grown to its present proportions in three and a half years. A 
large number of teachers who are faculty advisers of student publications, 
as well as instructors in printing, attended the convention. 
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The meeting was addressed by Governor J. J. Blaine, of Wisconsin; 
President E. A. Birge, of the University of Wisconsin; Dr. Willard G. 
Bleyer, director of the Wisconsin school of journalism; Professors 
Grant M. Hyde and E. M. Johnson, of the Wisconsin journalism faculty; 
and Dr. John G. Fowlkes, of the Wisconsin school of education. Round- 
table discussions for editors of school publications, business managers of 
these publications, faculty advisers, and instructors in printing consti- 
tuted a large part of the program. Personal conferences on method of 
improving their publications were given for representatives of each school 


by members of the faculty and seniors of the school of journalism. 


A contest for the best school newspapers, magazines, and annuals 
was held in which over 400 of these publications were entered. Certifi- 
cates were awarded for the best publications in various divisions, the 
schools being divided into classes according to size. The medal given 


by the Milwaukee Journal for the delegate who traveled the longest 


distance to attend the convention was awarded to the representative 


of the Missoula, Montana, High School. 
A FORWARD-LOOKING CLUB 


Co-operation among people actively interested in promoting care 
for letters and language is the aim of the Chicago English Club, an 


organization of ‘‘ readers and writers and those who are making the readers 


and writers of the future.” Writers, critics, librarians, publishers, 
teachers, and members of the reading public belonging to some of these 
groups take counsel together in monthly general meetings and in special 
sections, named respectively, “The Library and Literature Section,” 
“The Quillmen,” and ‘The Educational Section.” Specific aims, 
summarized from its monthly printed bulletin, are: promotion of fellow- 
ship among lovers of books; acquaintance with Chicago writers and 
their work; appreciation of good books in the reading public of the 
future; study of current problems in the teaching of English. 

The Club is now directing its energies to the management of other 
communities to form similar organizations, which may affiliate with the 
Chicago group. It is itself affiliated with the National Council of 
Teachers of English—a unique relationship since its membership is 
drawn from other vocations and interests as freely as from teachers—and 
made through its president, Mrs. Lydia G. Trowbridge, a strong presenta- 
tion of its activities at the recent annual meeting of that body in Detroit. 
Information concerning the Club or any feature of its work may be 
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obtained by communicating with the secretary, Miss Sophia Camenisch, 
Chicago Normal College, Stewart Avenue and Sixty-eighth Street, 
Chicago. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL ENGLISH TESTS 

The Committee on Examinations of the National Council of Teachers 
of English announces that the plans outlined in the September number of 
the English Journal for the standard tests in English have been held in 
abeyance for this term, because of the lateness of the start most persons 
interested were able to make. The Committee is being reorganized 
to go forward with the plans for the terms beginning February, 1924, 
and September, 1924. Persons who are still interested are requested 
to write to the chairman, stating their problem and the number and size 
of classes. 

C. C. CERTAIN 





WORLD ESSAY CONTEST 

The American School Citizenship League announces the World 
Essay Contest of 1923-24. Open to students of all countries. Two 
sets of prizes, to be known as the Seabury Prizes, are offered for the best 
essays on one of the following subjects: 

1. Open to students in normal schools and teachers colleges: 
“Methods of Promoting World Friendship through Education.” 

2. Open to Seniors in secondary schools: “The Organization of the 
World for the Prevention of War.” 

Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty, and twenty-five dollars will be 
given for the three best essays in each set. Information concerning 
literature on the essay subjects may be obtained from the secretary of 
the league, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, American School Citizenship 
League, 405 Marlborough Street, Boston 17, Mass. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Louis Untermeyer is one of the best-known American poets. He 
was born in New York in 1885. His business is the manufacture of 
jewelry. The article under his name in this issue comes from Vienna, 
where he is spending “‘a sabbatical year.” First Love, Challenge, These 
Times, The New Adam, are the titles under which the greater part of 
his poetry has appeared. Including Horace and Heavens are critical 
parodies, The New Era in American Poetry, a volume of prose criticism. 
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He is editor of the collections Modern American Poetry and Modern British 
Poetry. 

J. W. Searson is professor of English in the University of Nebraska, 
at present released from classroom duties to do investigating, writing, 
and editorial work. With Dr. Frank A. Weld, he edits the American 
Educational Digest. He is the co-author (with George E. Martin, 
president, State Normal School, Kearney, Nebraska) of Studies in 
Reading, and the author of a series of American literature leaflets issued 
by the Extension Department of the University of Nebraska. He is the 
retiring president of the National Council of Teachers of English, chair- 
man of the National Education Association Committee on English, 
and Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts of London. 

Jessie E. Luck is a high-school teacher of English in Albany, New 
York. 

Calvin T. Ryan, A.M., Ed.M., is professor of English language 
and literature and director of the journalism courses, lowa Wesleyan 
College, Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 

Carrie D. Wright is secretary of the Drama Teachers’ Association of 
California. She was educated at Smith and Stanford, and teaches at 
present in the Stockton High School, California. 

Ruth Evelyn Henderson is a former teacher of English who writes 


from Philadelphia. 


THE PERIODICALS 

A Conversation with Cornelia. Stuart P. Sherman. Atlantic 
Monthly, January, 1924. Are the novelists of today challenging the 
idea of chastity? In Goldsmith, Scott, Jane Austen, a woman’s lapse 
from legal virtue was irretrievable, though she was also looked upon as 
the victim of a villain. After Jane Eyre the Victorians actually approved 
extra-legal relations in special cases—if they were permanent and accom- 
panied by genuine feeling. Later novelists, from H. G. Wells on, have 
been dropping the adjective “permanent.” Finally D. H. Lawrence, 
Anderson, Hecht, Evelyn Scott, e¢ al., have immersed themselves in 
sex—until even they themselves are beginning to show disgust. Our 
sophisticated, athletic rising generation will discard the word “sex’’ 
as a synonym for every other element in that complex human relation- 
ship which we call marriage. The deepest satisfactions of life are not 
physical. 

Day in and Day Out. Carl Van Doren. The Century Magazine, 


December, 1923. Column-writing is a profession and a technique of 
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itself. The true columnist is enormously documented, perfectly irre- 
sponsible if only he amuse, and at his best holds public opinion in the 
hollow of his hand. Four outstanding figures of the guild are Franklin 
P. Adams of “The Conning Tower,” Christopher Morley of ‘The 
Bowling Green,”’ Don Marquis of “The Lantern” and Heywood Broun 
of ‘‘It seems to Me.” The gifts of the four are varied—the first a 
superlative wit, the second a dilettante, the third pre-eminently a 
caricaturist, the fourth a dramatic critic, personal essayist, sporting writer. 
These men and others like them have established a tradition—a tradition 
in the history of human entertainment. 

Family Letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle. Edited by Leonard Huxley. 
The Century Magazine, January, 1924. A selected few from the 
collection of two hundred and twenty letters, recently come to light in 
the keeping of Mrs. Carlyle’s niece, will be published in successive 
numbers of the Century. Mazzini, Mrs. Sigourney, Erasmus Darwin 
figure in the January letters, which in wit and wayward charm abundantly 
justify Carlyle’s word about his wife’s epistolary gift: “These letters 
equal and surpass whatever of best I know to exist in that kind.” 

Teaching the Class and Reaching the Pupil. F. S. Breed. School 
and Society, Saturday, December 15, 1923. Scientific testing and 
common experience reveal the enormous range of individual abilities. 
The present system of classification and promotion must give way and 
with them must go the common curriculum. Yet the schools are not 
ready to adopt an out-and-out individual system. Homogeneous 
grouping and multiple-course differentiation are the logical next steps. 
Such reconstruction based on the known facts will further the cause of 
democracy since it will afford better chances not only for the gifted but 
for those of slender endowment. 

The Single Salary Schedule. Jesse H. Newlon. Los Angeles School 
Journal, December 3, 1923. ‘The single salary schedule now in operation 
in Denver and elsewhere has certain fundamental advantages; it removes 
from the high school the prestige of higher rank and better salary and 
so tends to keep teachers in the places they are best fitted to fill. College 
graduates teaching in the elementary school receive the same salary 
as college graduates teaching in the high school. A happy result in 
Denver has been the merging of high-school and elementary-school 
teachers’ organizations into one, with much increase of effectiveness 
in the war against selfish municipal interests. 

Mr. Dickens’s “A Tale of Two Cities.” Burton Rascoe. The 
Bookman, January, 1924. (The first of a series of articles in which 
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one or another critic of the day will comment on a classic as if it were 
just off the press.) Dickens may be placed partly in the class of Harold 
Bell Wright, occasionally in that of Homer. The sole contribution 
made by this latest book to the literature of its great subject is the 
knitting of the Citoyennes—a device, a trick, but effective. Its sole 
achievement in character portrayal is the DeFarge pair. ‘The plot 
is an amorphous medley of improbabilities and absurdities; the end is 
bathos. And yet the man can sometimes, does sometimes writel 
Objectives in Speech Education. James M. O'Neill. Educational 
Review, December, 1923. Tones, inflections, gesture, posture, facial 
expression, thinking and feeling—all these matters are included under 
the term speech, which moreover is applied to public and private expres- 


; 


oud, debating, oratory, and the correction of speec h 





sion, acting, reading a 
defects. The objective of education is the highest type of citizenship. 
In education there are primary, fundamental, universal techniques for 
the citizen to acquire, and secondary, professional, and limited techniques. 
The first are three in number—thinking, writing, and speaking. Of 
these the technique of speech is most important, carrying with it 
training in thinking power, and language power, confidence, poise, and 
all the characteristics of effective personality. Therefore ai] educational 
institutions of whatever grade or intention should provide expert instruc- 
tion in speech. For this work none but specialists in the specific though 
extended field of speech are acceptable. And the equipment of these 
specialists must be as severe as that of teachers in any field of science 
or arts. 

The Effect of Latin Translations on English. George R. Miller, Jr., 
and Thomas H. Briggs. The School Review, December, 1923. The 
study of three hundred translations of prepared passages in Cicero, 
taken from fifteen schools—ten public schools in New York or other 
cities, four public in villages, and one private school—revealed only 
six flawless in English. Of the rest, 34 per cent conveyed no reasonable 
meaning whatever, and 40 per cent were so awkward and involved in 
expression as to render the work done in achieving them distinctly a 
deterrent to achieving good English. What are the friends of Latin 
going to do about it ? 

The National Classical Investigation. Josephine Abel. Los Angeles 


] 


School Journal, December 17, 1923. ‘The purpose of the investigation, 
to be conducted by Dr. U. O. Gray, of East High School, Rochester, 
New York, and W. L. Carr, of Oberlin, under the auspices of the Rocke- 
feller Research Foundation, is improvement in the teaching of the classics, 
and not determination of the place and value of Latin in the course of 
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study. A Service Bureau for Classical Teachers, supported by Teachers 
College, Columbia, and the American Classic League, has been established 
at Teachers College. Its aim is to provide a clearing-house for ideas 
on the teaching of Latin and Greek in secondary schools. 

Unifying the High School English Course. Stuart Grayson Noble. 
Education, December, 1923. The crying need of secondary English 
is systematic organization. Both the Committee of Ten and the later 
Committee on College Entrance Requirements failed to accomplish this 
recognized end. The Committee on Reorganization of English in Second- 
ary Schools divided English into four compartments—composition, 
practical and literary, literature of information, and literature of the 
emotions; they seem not to have had unification in mind. It is possible 
that the solution may come through placing literature in the center of 
the field, from which all the other interests and activities of the pupils 
shall radiate. The details of this forthcoming proposal are not yet 
worked out nor is there sufficient reading material appropriate to the 
age of the pupils at hand. 

What They Are Reading in Books. Helen McAfee. The Bookman, 
January, 1924. Few novelists seem to be interested in characters who 
read. Miss West’s Ellen in 7he Judge reads a little, the Countess in 
Black Oxen may be inferred to do so, George F. Babbitt’s daughter has 
a pile of modern novels in her room; Miss Cather even makes the career 
of her young man in The Lost Lady depend upon his reading. But 
these exceptions or half-exceptions prove the rule. What does the rule 
prove ? 

Scholarship Contests. Dean A. Worcester. Teaching, December, 
1923. The Kansas State Teachers College is pushing the idea of scholar- 
ship contests as a feature of the annual high school meetings in athletics, 
oratory, and music. A recent experiment met with great enthusiasm; 
examinations were given in seventeen subjects. Large cups were awarded 
the winning teams, small cups and medals victors in individual subjects. 

Practical Literature. Carl Jefferson Weber. Education, November, 
1923. The parlous condition of literature in the schools and colleges 
is indicated by the use of the world “cultural” to denote the opposite 
pole from the practical and useful. After Freshman rhetoric with its 
dead discriminations, the Sophomore is introduced to technical problems 
or historical surveys of literature totally foreign to his experience or 
interest. Two steps to change the deplorable outcome of this procedure 
have been taken in some colleges: the reassociation of composition and 
literature, and the substitution in literature courses of the standard 
of vitality for the old-time standard of authority. 
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SMALLER CLASSES OR LARGER ? 

The publication of P. R. Stevenson’s monograph on class-size,' 
coming upon the heels of Professor Davis’s article in the June School 
Review, should engage the careful attention of all teachers, especially 
high-school teachers of English. They may be sure that their super- 
intendents will hear of it and consider it valid ground for action. The 
results of this very careful investigation are surprising and disturbing. 

In the second grade, classes of thirty-five are slightly less efficient 
than those of forty-five, but in grades five and seven the smaller classes 
are perceptibly more efficient. The authors conclude, after making all 
possible allowances and comparing pupils of like ability taught in large 
and small classes, that the average advantage of the smaller classes in 
the elementary school as a whole is 16 per cent. They feel that, if this 
figure is confirmed by further tests they are planning, superintendents 
should make the smaller rooms their ideal. 

In the high school, however, the records show that the term grades of 
pupils in classes of twenty averaged only two points better than those of 
pupils in classes of thirty-eight. The worst of it is that the majority 
of the classes included in the high-school section of the investigation were 
in English. It will be hard to argue that an improvement of two points 
per pupil warrants doubling the cost of instruction. 

Teachers of English would like to wave the whole experiment aside 
as unscientific, but the report shows that it was the most careful and 
completely controlled of any so far made in this field. The differing 
abilities of children were very carefully neutralized and each contrasting 
pair of classes was taught by the same teacher. Administrators are 
likely to feel that the evidence is conclusive—especially with reference 
to English. 

Yet such an unbelievable outcome sets us looking for possible errors 
in the procedure which led to it. The first one which bobs up is that all 


* Smaller Classes or Larger. A Study of the Relation of Class-Size to the Efficiency 
of Teaching. (Journal of Educational Research Monographs, No. 4.) By P. R. 
STEVENSON. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 1923. 
$1.00. 
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English classes are lumped together, whereas it is usual in Chicago 
(where the experiment was made) to separate literature and composition 
by semesters. In several of the classes the differences range from five 
to seven points. Possibly large classes in literature are harmless or 
even desirable, but experienced teachers know that effective instruction 
in speaking and writing requires individual attention. 

The second doubtful point is the use of teachers’ grades' as reliable 
measures of improvement. ‘The grade given by the teacher of English 
is largely a measure of past training rather than of present improvement. 
The standard gain per semester as shown by the composition scales 
and reading tests is really a small fraction of the total score. This 
influence of earlier semesters is recognized by the investigators, but no 
way was found to allow for it. The classroom teacher will add that 
grading in large classes has a strong tendency to be looser—and therefore 
more lenient, for we always give a pupil the benefit of a doubt—than 
that in small ones. A corroboration of this tendency of teachers to 
adjust individual grades to class standards is the showing that classes 
whose pupils averaged less than 60 points on an intelligence test received 
about the same marks as those whose intelligence scores averaged 130. 
That these groups did approximately equal work is more than improbable, 
but the teacher, who must grade Seniors and Freshmen by different 
standards and who must give a minimum grade of seventy or fail the 
pupils, very naturally adopts a different scale for each class. 

Finally there is no evidence as to what would be the effect upon the 
teaching of six large classes for each teacher. Certainly there would be 
fewer papers per pupil, or less careful scrutiny of them. Besides, there 
would probably be teachers whose energy and initiative were much 
depleted and who would surely be less efficient directors of literature 
recitations or composition practice. In other words, the necessary 
limits of the experiment excluded all the factors so plainly pointed out 
in the Hopkins Report on the Cost and Labor of Composition Teaching. 

Increasing enrolments and growing pressure for funds will incline 
principals and superintendents to the adoption of large classes. This 
monograph will greatly encourage them. Every English department 
should familiarize itself with the Stevenson pamphlet and file a copy of 
the Hopkins report with it, in readiness for a discussion with the adminis- 
tration if occasion shall require. W. W. H. 

* The Davis Report, already referred to, errs even farther in taking percentage of 


promotion as a test of efficiency in instruction. It also neglects to control extraneous 
influences, so carefully neutralized in Stevenson’s work. 
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MORITURI TE SALUTAMUS 

Book lists for the young abound. Yet a new book by Mr. Kipling? 
dedicated to youth must send a quiver over the indurated surface of the 
teacher mind. Is it not possible that the writer of the Jungle Books 
and Puck and Kim and the ballads has something for the boys and girls 
of 1924 that neither Jungle Book nor Puck nor Kim could have, seeing 
they were written ages and ages ago when the world was something 
other than it is today? 

Two notes—or either of them—one might fairly have listened for 
in the new book: a martial call to the children of the Empire to rise 
and bring in the new day of world peace and world fellowship; a luring 
call to the children of the earth to their good kingdom in the land of 
beast and fairy. Land and Sea Tales sounds neither. It opens in 
familiar strain— 

Be fit, be fit, and once again be fit! 


It tells the story of the Victoria Cross and sounds the glories of the English 
public school. There is a tale or two of the British soldier, a tale or 
two of the British sailor in horse-play or in feats of derring-do. ‘There is 
a group of juvenilia—another superlative baby Englishman (Strickland’s 
son, by the way, true son of his father), and a tale of the Stalky gang—all 
making large, by statement or inference, the destiny of the British Empire 
and of its sons. These are odds and ends—old odds and ends, however 
delightfully executed, and all in the same key. Listen! 

Since first the White Horse Banner blew free 

By Hengist’s horde unfurled, 

Nothing has changed on land or sea 

Of the things that steer the world. 

(As it was when the long ships 

Scudded through the gale, 

So it is where the Liners go:) 

Time and Tide, they are both in a tale 

“Woe to the weaker—woe!”’ 
No, nothing has changed here. Land and Sea Tales match nicely, inside 
and out, their elder brethren on the Kipling shelf. One may put them 
there and leave them. 
But oh, for a book that has changed! 


E. D. C. 


t Land and Sea Tales. By Rupyarp Krpitnc. Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York. Pp. 322. $1.75. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


A Lost Lady. By Witta CatHer. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1923. Pp. 
173. $%.75. 
Mrs. Forrester, the ‘“‘lost lady,” is an apparently refined, socially charming woman, 

genuinely devoted to her elderly husband’s happiness, but like Guinevere with a 

longing for warmth and color—which she finds. The reader’s estimate of the book 

must turn upon his judgment of the probability of this contradictory character. Her 
passion for excitement, for “life,’’ nearly leads to her complete ruin—in fact the reader 
supposes her absolutely undone and is not entirely convinced by her happy ending 
reported from South America. Mr. Forrester is a retired railroad contractor, more 
kindly and honest than such gentlemen are usually imagined. Niel Herbert, through 
whose eyes we view most of the events, is an admirable young man with just the slightest 

hints of frailty. The background is a small Iowa town of the 80’s. 

Midwest Portraits. A Book of Memories and Friendships. By Harry 
HANSEN. New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 1923. Pp. 357. 

Hansen has attempted characterizing biography rather than criticism, yet always 
with an eye to the interpretation of his subjects’ writings. His evident personal bias— 
these men are friends of his—does not prevent his facts and comments from being 
illuminating. Carl Sandburg naturally takes first and chief place, but scarcely less 
space is devoted to Sherwood Anderson, and Ben Hecht is not a bad third. Herrick, 
Masters, Harriet Monroe, Sarett, and Wallace Smith also figure in the chapter headings, 
and dozens of others take minor places. The volume is a very valuable source book 
for students of contemporary American literature. 

The Last of the Vikings. By JoHAN Boyer. Translated from the Norwegian 
by Jessre Murr. Illustrated by Stcurp Skov. New York: The Century 
Company, 1923. Pp. 302. $2.00. 

A powerful realistic story of the Lofoten fishermen in the old sailing days. The 
vivid presentation of the danger and hardship of their lives but makes more plain the 
unacknowledged joy of strong men in facing death and suffering and gambling with the 
stern, treacherous sea for high stakes. The story, in spite of its gloom, is not depressing. 
It should prove as attractive to high-school seniors and their elders as Captains Cou- 
rageous is to freshmen. 

Nowhere Else in the World. By Jay Writt1AM Hupson. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1923. Pp. 283. $2.00. 

The story of a rich young American—at least his father was very rich—who, with 
youth’s love of beauty and lack of interest in the practical side of life, hates the ugly 
money-grabbing Chicago of his birth. He goes to Paris, and finds it heaven—or a 
little better. Here he plays at writing a novel, loves a lady, and scorns a position in 
his father’s office. The father says, “Literature is all right in its place, but it must 
not interfere with the serious things of life,’’ goes on building, and stops the son’s 
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allowance. The young man returns to America and accepts a position as instructor in 
English at a midwestern university. Any teacher of English will sympathize with him 
in his trials here. His rebellion at conventions and his tendency to reform make this 
experience short. His only encouragement is the friendship of a young French widow. 
His return to Chicago, the completion of one unsuccessful book and another which is 
really good, and his conversion to Chicago—the Chicago of tomorrow, already beautiful 
in the “‘formlessness of the incomplete”—are well told. Youth and the mixture of 
French and American blood account for the emotions warring within him. The 
women are wholesome; the style is pleasantly unusual; the book as a whole, clean and 
strong. 


Jeremy and Hamlet. By HuGH WALPOLE. New York: George H. Doran Co., 
1923. Pp. 305. $2.00. 
The story of a boy: his life at home, at school, with his dog. This book should 
make adults realize that the boy’s view is not always the man’s view; the thoughts of 
youth are “long, long thoughts”’ and much more tender than we are accustomed to 


} + 


think. It was not Jeremy’s fault that it was the dog who understood him best. 
Dramatis Personae. By ArTHuUR Symons. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1923. Pp. 358. $2.50. 
No preface or introduction but a brief publisher’s note advising that a number of 


the essays of the volume are reprints, breaks the reader’s approach to the essays them- 
selves, which are flung together apparently without planned order or connection. Thus 
“Emily Bronte” follows “‘Maeterlinck” and “Hamlet and Hamlets” the “Russian 


Ballets.” Most of the essays are on personalities or movements of the nineteenth 
century, and all are written in an unmannered style which conveys satire and difficult 
thought with no hint of difficulty. 

Growth and Structure of the English Language. By Otto JESPERSEN. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co., 1923. Pp. 264. 

Fascinating reading that is yet close reading if the gist is to be got, but thoug 
close always fascinating, both in content and in manner. The bulk of the treatment is 
lexical rather than grammatical; but the single chapter on grammar gives all essentials 
for a sound point of view on this badly used subject. 


4 
L 


Playwrights on Playmaking. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1923. Pp. 315. $2.00. 

The title of this latest pronouncement of the dean of American dramatic critics is 
borrowed from the initial essay. In a prefatory note the author rehearses the theories 
with which his name is associated and which this volume continues to develop. These 
center about the fact that great drama is drama that acts greatly. Interesting chapters 
on Thackeray, Mark Twain, and Henry James, respectively, in their relation to the 
theater, reinforce this central doctrine. 


The Poetry of Edwin Arlington Robinson. An Essay in Appreciation by LLoyp 
Morris. With a Biography by W. VAN R. WuiTaALt. New York: 
George H. Doran Co., 1923. Pp. 116. 

A monograph issued under the auspices of the Authors’ Club. Life as a career is 
the foundation idea of the poet, according to this critic, explaining his treatment of 
contemporary portraits, historical figures, and the great shadows of legend—Merlin 
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and Lancelot. In these two poems the most characteristic quality of the poet reaches 
its fairest flowering—his power of dramatic presentation. In his two dramas this 
quality reveals itself more in the play of experience upon character than in outward 
action. The poet is more dramatic in his poems than in his plays, but in both he is 
an innovator and a driving force. A bibliography and a list of first editions com- 
pletes the volume. 

Some Makers of American Literature. By Witi1AM Lyon PHELPs. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Co., 1923. Pp. 187. $2.50. 

The Man of the World and the Man of God—Benjamin Franklin and Jonathan 
Edwards—head picturesquely the procession, in which James Fenimore Cooper, 
representing the spirit of Romance, Daniel Webster and Abraham Lincoln, standing 
for political ideals, Nathaniel Hawthorne for Puritanism, Ralph Waldo Emerson for 
American philosophy, and Mark Twain for American humor, are the protagonists. 
A labor of love, sincere, straightforward, illuminating. Get, if none other, the portrait 
of Webster, defaced by the calumnies and misapprehensions of politicians; get the 
composite of Edwards and Franklin—the ideal American. 

New Hampshire. A poem with Notes by RoBert Frost. With woodcuts by 
J. J. Lankes. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1923. Pp. 113. $2.50. 
A book for New Englanders and lovers of New England. For the others, let 

them begin with the “‘Grace Notes” and work back. 

Doctor Nye. By JoseruH C. Liycotn. New York: D. Appleton, 1923. 
Pp. 423. $2.00. 

A clean story with no sex problem. A man mistakenly imprisoned for theft 
returns to his small town, and finds a surprising number of wonderful opportunities to 
regain respect. Many humorous characters and typical town-folk situations enliven 
the narrative. Amusing and cheerful reading. 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Selections from The Modern Reader’s Chaucer. 
By Joun S. TaTLock and Percy MacKaye. Chosen and edited by CARL 
W. ZIEGLER. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 172. 

American Nights Entertainment. By GRANT OverTON. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.; Doubleday, Page & Co.; George H. Doran Co.; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1923. Pp. 414. $0.50. 

A glorified catalogue of the new books of the fall, written with a literary skill 
equal to that of many of the authors advertised. Of course, all the notices are favor- 
able, but not fulsomely flattering. For one who does not subscribe for a literary 
review this is more than worth its price. Even the initiated will find many thought- 
provoking comments. 

The Manly Anniversary Studies in Language and Literature. Presented to 
John Matthews Manly by his students and associates on the completion 
of his twenty-fifth year as head of the department of English in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1923. Pp. 
432. 

This splendid tribute to Professor Manly consists of about forty research studies 


contributed by scholars of many American universities. They are divided into three 
groups: studies dealing with English literature, studies of literatures other than 
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tion—or the text of a book, if you prefer—on which the author bases his principles and 

illustrative examples. Simply and effectively written. 

The Story of Flamenca: The First Modern Novel, arranged from the Provengal 
Original of the Thirteenth Century. By WILLIAM ASPENWALL BRADLEY. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1922. Pp. 66. 

A romance which attempted to give a true picture of court life, and may therefore 
be called a novel. Very much shortened by omitting accounts of banquets and fétes, 
as well as long, irrelevant discourses on love. 

Beowulf. A New Verse Translation. By WILLIAM ELLERY LEONARD. New 
York: The Century Co. Pp. 153. $1.00 
The English line has eight beats—one of them only a pause, with both rhyme and 

alliterations, although the latter are not so uniformly placed as in the old English. 

The caesura is marked by an open space. An energetic rendering. Primarily for 

colleges, but, with bracketed passages omitted, satisfactorily used in high-school 


classes. 


























“Fine feathers do not make fine birds 


Yes, but dingy plumage mars fine birds, or fine people, or 
fine books, or anything else that is fine. 

Harmony in all things arouses admiration, and a good book 
deserves good dress. 

These books are handsome in appearance and meritorious in 
content. 


NEW HUDSON A revision of a standard edition, with 
SHAKESPEARE critical material supplemented by the 


results of recent research. The new 
flexible binding is of most attractive 
texture and hue. 


STANDARD Hugh Thomson, Charles Copeland, 
ENGLISH CLASSICS t. E. Brock, and Sears Gallagher are 


among the illustrators whose work 
beautifies the later additions to this 
well-known series. 


Ginn and Company 
2301 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Visual Education in 
English Literature 


These sets of slides in the English 


Literature Series are now ready 


Set I—Life of Alfred Tennyson—3o0 
slides 
Set Il—The Idylls of the King—45 slides 
Set I1I—Wordsworth and His Country— 
45 slides 
Set IV—Silas Marner—27 slides 
Notes will accompany each set of slides, 


supplying all the information necessary for 
the teacher to locate the picture properly. 


Visual Education has brought so much 
new interest into the classroom in other lines 
it can do the same for English. 


For further information address 


THE EASTMAN EDUCATIONAL SLIDES 


IOWA CITY, 1OWA 














A VACATION TOUR OF 


ENGLAND 


With short preliminary tour on the 
Continent 


Parties sailing from New York 
semi-weekly in June. 

English itinerary includes Scotland 
and Wales. 

Special scholarship offer for English 
teachers to reduce cost. 


Comfortable travel at reasonable 
rates. 


Write us for details 


Bureau of University Travel 
19 Boyd St. 


Newton, Mass. 


























Good English Entertainments 


To assist Teachers in their efforte to improve the use of the 
English Language, we offer the following entertainments: 


No. GE-1. Good English Program. By Lucile B. Berry 
An up-to-date program to be used in celebrating ‘‘Good English 
Week,” or at any other time when a lively, thoroughly entertain- 
ing but worth-while program is desired. The first part is a 
bright, snappy minstrel; the second part is a mock trial of Bad 

Speech. Many excellent parts for both boys and girls. Noelabo- 
rate costumes required. 25 cents. 

No. GE-2. The Downfall of Poor Speech. By Kate Alice 
White. The Queen of the English Language, with her ladies, 
assisted by the Knights of the Court, ware upon Poor Speech 
and his outlaws. Action takes place in the realm of thought in 
the near future. Costumes such as would be appropriate for a 
court scene. Very suitable for high schools or advanced grades. 
25 cents. 

No. GE-3. A Case of Lese Majesty. By Dora V. Smith 
and others. Messengers return to the Court of King 
English bringing with them a young schoolboy who slings the 
English language and does not eare to learn its proper use. The 
contributors of the English tongue are called and give the history 
of our language. A very interesting trial of the chief offenders 
of the Court and the unusual sentence given the boy complete 
the play. Simply staged. A very meritorious play. 25 cents. 

No. GE-4. The Complete Good English Book. By Lucile 
B. Berry. Contains ideas which every teacher can use with 
profit and pleasure the year round, but especially prepared to 
give teachers an abundance of material for the celebration of 

“Good English Week.” Full details on posters, slogans and 
tagging exercises; catchy recitations and songs; also, a wonder- 
fully effective playlet, “The House of Good Literature.” This 
play alone is worth the price of the book. 40 cents. 


Our complete catalog. “The Teachers’ Year Book.” is free on 
request 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers 
208, 210, 212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, Ohio 


Eight Hundred Theme 
Assignments 
Topics, Directions, Models 
Bound in Paper, Price, $1.00 


By 
MIGNON WRIGHT 
Teacher in English Department, High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois 
Address 


MIGNON WRIGHT 
Box 43 Oak Park, Ill. 




















Miss Geraldine P. Dilla, A. M. 
continues to conduct 
her annual moderate -priced summer 


EUROPEAN TOUR in 1924 


Her party, limited in number, is com- 
posed of college-bred and professional 
people with congenial interests. For 
particulars address Miss G. P. Dilla, 
Waterloo, Indiana. 























